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INTRODUCTION 


A few years ago the B.B.C. produced a series of talks 
called ‘The Enjoyment of Living’, which took place 
after the News on Sunday evenings. I was asked to open 
the series with a talk on ‘The Enjoyment of Living 
Dangerously 3 . This was my first broadcast and forms the 
opening chapter of this book. 

The remaining twenty-three chapters are selected 
from broadcasts I have since given on adventurous, if 
not dangerous, subjects. As they will be read rather 
than listened to, some adaptation has been necessary, 
but they have been changed as little as possible. 

It is difficult in these days of travel restrictions and 
other economies for young people to find opportunities 
to experience adventure, but it can be done, and various 
organisations are doing their best to provide such 
opportunities. Good luck to them; in spite of difficulties 
may they continue their efforts in this respect. 

I am a great believer in the character-training value 
of adventure and hardship. As a teacher of youth in war 
and peace I know the value of overcoming fear. A boy 
who has faced a storm in a small boat or fought his way 
up a difficult rock climb has learnt a lesson which will 
hold him in good stead all his life. One can but echo the 
words of Scott of the Antarctic on his last adventure: 
‘How much better has it been than lounging in too great 
comfort at home’. 

F. S. G. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Living Dangerously 

I T has been my good fortune to spend some years of 
my life in the less frequented corners of the world, 
and I often ask myself who, among all the people I 
have met, are really happy? Who do really seem to be 
enjoying life? And I am bound to answer it is the so- 
called uncivilised people—so long as they are not so 
primitive as to be obsessed by fear. I am thinking of 
the Greenland Eskimo, the herdsman of Tibet and the 
Sakai—the little aborigines of the Malayan jungle. Yet 
when I ask myself why, why do they enjoy life, it is very 
difficult to find a satisfactory answer; but all these 
people have this in common: they spend their time in 
the open air; their livelihood depends on the exercise of 
a craft—hunting seals from an Eskimo kayak, and for 
the Sakai pursuing monkeys with blow-pipes and 
poison darts, and in the process of living they are in 
conflict with the forces of nature; they are forced by 
circumstances to face hazards and even to live dan¬ 
gerously. It is just the same in this country—at any rate 
in my experience—the people who are really contented 
are those whose occupations consist of exercising a craft 
or technique which brings them most closely in touch 
with the elements—the fisherman, the farmer and the 
gamekeeper, as well as those who can do the same tilings 
in their spare time. 

It seems to me that this sense of satisfaction is derived 
from four sources: a simplification of the objects of life, 
a degree of companionship, beautiful surroundings and 
—the element of danger. 

For me, twice, at any rate for any length of time, 
these conditions were completely fulfilled. The first was 
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in the early rggo’s, when I spent three years in Green¬ 
land. These years were certainly the most enjoyable I 
had ever known. There was a group of us—we were all 
young: I was twenty-three at the time—all working 
together for the same purpose. Life was wonderfully 
simplified', everything you did had some significance. 
If you happened to shoot a seagull, well, it might be 
the first record for the country—a new fact for science; 
at any rate you could always cook it up for supper. Also, 
we were exercising a craft. Some of us (including myself) 
were surveyors filling in a very considerable blank on 
the map, and most of us had to learn to drive a dog 
team and manage a kayak. Then Greenland is an in¬ 
credibly beautiful country. In the summer the hours of 
daylight are so long that sunset merges into sunrise, and 
the scarlet and orange of the sky is reflected in the 
intense blues and greens of the ice-floes, which in turn 
are mirrored in the still, transparent water. And again, 
in the interests of the expedition, we were living dan¬ 
gerously. You never knew when your sledge might go 
through the sea-ice, or down a crevasse on the ice-cap, 
and when you were hunting seal from your kayak it 
could so easily overturn—indeed we lost Gino Watkins, 
our leader, in this manner. 

These conditions returned ten years later in the 1940’s 
when I spent more than three years behind the Japanese 
lines in the Malayan jungle. Once more life was strangely 
simplified, as it always is in war-time, but this time we 
were blowing up Japs instead of pioneering air routes, 
and shooting monkeys for food instead of seals. Again 
—until the rest of the party were killed or taken prisoner— 
there was the sense of companionship and dependence 
on each other. Our very lives depended on skilled ficld- 
craft—or rather jungle craft; we had to be aware of the 
Jap before he was aware of us. We had to judge the 
exact phase and direction of the moon so that it would 
shine on to the enemy and not on to us as we crept along 
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a railway line or a jungle path. And we learnt to sense 
the pungent smell of his tobacco long before we heard or 
saw the little devil. Also there was the background of 
beauty, but instead of the clear cold colours of the 
Arctic, there was the green crepuscular gloom of the 
jungle—which also has a certain fascination; and always 
the element of danger—tigers and elephants, snakes, 
scorpions and poisonous centipedes, revolting tropical 
fevers, and the ever-present hazard of being shot at by 
the Japs. 

It is so easy now to forget that in Greenland I lost all 
my finger- and toe-nails at one time or another from 
frostbite, and that on one sledging journey we could not 
remove our clothes or wash for months on end, and 
having practically run out of food and fuel, lived for a 
week on raw pemmican and margarine. And it is easy 
to forget already that in Malaya I was wounded several 
times and suffered from frightful jungle ulcers and 
fevers—on one occasion being unconscious for seven¬ 
teen days with malaria; and that I lived for months on 
end on tapioca with a little rat or snake or cooked 
leaves—anything that would add a little flavour. I only 
remember the satisfaction: the companionship, the 
romantic beauty of the scene, and the overcoming of 
almost insuperable difficulties and dangers—always this 
essential background of danger. 

But it must be essential. It is no good living dan¬ 
gerously for the sake of living dangerously. You might 
just as well play that stupid child’s game of ‘last across 
the road 1 in front of an advancing car, or fly a faulty 
aircraft, or swim in shark-infested seas. You must be able 
to justify to yourself the reason for running into danger, 
and you must take all proper precautions to minimise 
the risk of accidents. You must live dangerously as care¬ 
fully as possible, so to speak. No one would think of 
meeting an opponent on the rugger field or boxing 
ring unless he was fully trained and equipped with the 
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necessary amount of skill, or he would finish up with 
broken bones and torn muscles. Similarly, if you are sailing 
a boat, you must study the wind and tide, and see that 
your tackle is in perfect order; and on a mountain you 
must be fit, be properly equipped, know how to read 
your map and your compass, and keep off steep faces 
unless you have mastered the technique of rock-climb¬ 
ing. As far as possible, by means of these precautions, 
you must always hold the initiative ancl keep fear at bay. 
I like danger, but I hate being frightened—and I am 
very easily frightened. On a rock face, if it is an off day, 
or the weather suddenly changes or you are being 
stupid enough to tackle a climb beyond your capabili¬ 
ties, the exhilaration of danger can so easily change to 
cold fear. Here knowledge can come to the rescue and 
vanquish fear. 

I remember flying in a Liberator bomber to drop 
back into Malaya—I was miserably afraid, largely, 
perhaps, because this was my first drop, as I had not 
had time to take the course. Then the dispatcher told 
me that nowadays only one parachute in ten thousand 
fails to open and I immediately felt better. On another 
occasion, after escaping from the Japanese, I spent six 
days wandering in the jungle with absolutely nothing to 
eat and only water to drink. I remembered that the 
Lord Mayor of Cork had fasted for—how many days 
was it? Seventy, I think—and he managed to survive. 
And so I was certain I could last as much as a fort¬ 
night without any food. That certainty, that piece of 
knowledge, helped to keep me going. I have seen men 
die for the lack of it. I met in the jungle six N.C.O.s 
and men who had been cut off. A month later they 
were all dead. Yet there was nothing wrong with them. 
They were just not able to believe that they could live 
in the jungle, on rice and tapioca like the Chinese, 
among a thousand, known and imagined horrors. And 
so they died. There is enormous satisfaction in knowing 
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how much man has done in the past, and then trying 
to do the same, or just a little more. 

As long as I can remember I have always been fas¬ 
cinated by danger, and at first, I admit, I pursued it for 
its own sake. As a schoolboy this search for danger took 
the form of breaking every rule there was—one pitted 
one’s skill against authority. It became a technique, in 
fact. As a small boy I used to climb out of my dormitory 
window of a summer morning and go bird-nesting on 
parts of the moors we were not allowed to visit. When 
I was sixteen or seventeen I used to disguise myself so 
as not to look like a schoolboy, and spend enchanted 
moonlit nights ferreting and netting salmon. I can 
recall now the thrill of lying in icy water under the 
bank of the River Lune while the beck-watcher and his 
dog searched to and fro above my head. Experiences 
like this more than anything else I learned at school 
were to save my life Lime and time again in the years 
that followed. But as I grew up, breaking the rules of 
school and society had to be abandoned, and I found 
the same excitement, but much greater satisfaction, in 
rock climbing, ski-ing and mountaineering, and later 
in exploring unknown country—later still in war. 

But do not think for one moment that I have any 
desire to glorify war. It just happens that my own war 
was really an expedition with the added danger of being 
shot up by the enemy. Also, and this is very rare in war, 
I usually held the initiative myself. But I can never 
forget the companions shot down beside me—men for 
whom I was responsible, and every detail of whose 
inner life I knew. Till I die I shall hear the screams of 
defenceless Chinese women and children bayoneted to 
death by the Japanese. No, I who lost my father in the 
igi4 war and who, by all the laws of averages, ought to 
have been killed six times over in this one—I shall do 
everything I possibly can to see that no son of mine is 
killed in another war. 
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I believe that by recognising the sense of adventure 
that lives in every one of us, and by providing oppor¬ 
tunities for people to experience the fullness of life, and 
the inner satisfaction that comes from facing and over¬ 
coming danger, one will be doing something to prevent 
the frustration which helps to create war, and possibly 
to provide an alternative to that sense of heightened 
living which some people seem only able to achieve 
through war. And it is possible, even in the space of a 
few weeks, to create conditions which give people com¬ 
panionship, the delight in exercising a craft, the back¬ 
ground of natural beauty and the spice of adventure 
and danger. 

These conditions can be provided at sea and among 
mountains and to a certain extent on a horse, in a 
canoe, or a glider, and, yes, on a coal-face too. A man 
masters himself by mastering hazards from which there 
is no escape. And as long as he is reasonably fit and has 
learnt the necessary technique—whether it is map¬ 
reading, sailing or climbing—he will come to no harm. 
This is as attainable for the townsman as for anyone 
else—nearly all Wingate’s men came from towns, most 
of them from Liverpool—and it is most needed by those 
whose lives are spent in dull indoor jobs—nor is it 
necessary to go to the ends of the earth in search of 
adventure. I know it is possible—indeed my present job 
is to provide just such opportunities for boys. 1 

If you get a group of boys together—and probably 
girls too, though this is beyond my experience—even if 
they come grossly unfit straight from a desk or a factory, 
within a month they can sail a boat and find their way 
over thirty or forty miles of mountainous country with 
no strain at all; and if the weather is bad and it is a 
little difficult to navigate with map and compass, they 

1 In 1947, when this broadcast was given, I was Director 
of the Outward Bound Trust, which exists to provide oppor¬ 
tunities for boys to. experience adventure. 
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get a tremendous sense of achievement and self-con¬ 
fidence which, I believe, stays with them for the rest of 
their lives. They know the difference between doing a 
thing themselves and just watching other people doing 
it. They have learnt in fact how to enjoy life. 

‘Without the instinct for adventure in young men/ 
says Professor Trevelyan, ‘any civilisation, however en¬ 
lightened, any state, however well ordered, must wilt 
and wither. 5 And it is up to those of us who have sur¬ 
vived this last war to provide an outlet in peace-time for 
Youth’s spirit of adventure—especially if by doing so 
we are taking a step, however small, towards preventing 
the unspeakable horrors of an atomic war. 
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CHAPTER 2 


On being Frightened, 

B EWARE of the man who says he is never frightened! 

If I were choosing a party to climb a difficult moun¬ 
tain, or in war-time for a patrol behind the enemy’s 
lines, the last person I should include would be one who 
claims that he is incapable of being afraid. 

Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, in a. brilliant broad¬ 
cast on Courage, once said that you must not allow 
your men to be exposed to fear for too long, otherwise 
their stock of courage may be all used up and disappear. 
This may be so; on the other hand I am sure you can 
develop and increase your stock of courage by experien¬ 
cing fear and learning to overcome it, just as an athlete 
trains his muscles and builds up stamina before a 
race. 

Personally I love doing dangerous things, but as I am 
very easily frightened, and dislike being frightened, I 
have always gone out of my way to do adventurous 
things in order to drive out fear and develop confidence 
in my ability to overcome my lack of courage. 

One can do this on the mental—or do I mean moral? 
—as well as the physical sphere. You agree, perhaps by 
just saying the one word c y es ’j to do a certain thing. It 
may be to undertake a broadcast, or perhaps to do a 
parachute drop, and having once committed yourself 
there is no getting out of it unless you are prepared to let 
other people down and to sacrifice your own self-respect. 

Never shall I forget how petrified I was when con¬ 
fronted with the microphone for the first time. As the 
studio light went from red to green and I knew that 
thousands of people were listening to me (at any rate 
at the beginning of my talk!) I could feel my heart 
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pounding so loudly in my throat that it seemed quite 
impossible there would be room for any voice to come 
through! And yet it did! And I had won that battle. 

Similarly in the Liberator bomber over Malaya, 
when once again I was waiting for the red light to go 
green, how terrified I was; but the parachute really 
opened, and no one shot at me as I came down, and I 
really enjoyed it (at any rate in retrospect), and once 
more fear had been routed. 

But, in the two examples I have given you, the real 
terror had been in anticipation. More often the testing 
time comes upon you without giving you freedom of 
choice or time for anticipation. And there is just nothing 
you can do about it. 

I remember once when John Rymill, the Australian 
explorer, and I were sledging down the coast of East 
Greenland in winter; the Arctic sea was frozen over to 
a depth of several feet. The rocky coast-line came down 
so steeply to the sea that it was impossible to sledge 
along the land, and to pass a headland we had to drive 
our dog sledges far out on the sea-ice where the going 
was good. At dusk a storm suddenly came up and we 
had no alternative but to camp just where we were. The 
blizzard increased steadily during the night, and soon 
the swell coming in from the open sea caused the ice to 
sway up and down beneath us just as if we were in a 
boat on the water instead of lying in our sleeping-bags 
on the ice. Above the noise of the storm we were soon 
aware of a rending noise, accompanied by a quivering 
underneath us, and we realised that the sea-ice was 
breaking up. Soon a crack appeared right across the 
floor of the tent and we could hear the sea-water gur¬ 
gling between the edges of the two floes. I remember I 
was reading Robert Louis Stevenson aloud, and I had to 
shout to make my voice audible above the screaming of 
the gale, until at last the wind died down, and at dawn 
we discovered that we were still attached to land, though 
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the open sea was now only a short distance from our 
tent. The worst of that experience was that we just 
could not do anything about it. We just had to wait and 
wait, getting more and more frightened. All we could 
do was to try and divert our thoughts to something else. 

Defying fear on a mountain or at sea may be bad 
enough, but you do at least know the limits of what you 
are up against, though the weather can add an incal¬ 
culable hazard. In warfare you have not only the human 
element of your enemy to contend with, but such de¬ 
moralising things as bursting shells, dive bombing, 
tanks and all the nerve-racking noise of modern battle. 
Though in an air-raid, I feel curiously detached, and 
find I can almost enjoy it as a spectator; and in the 
normal course of infantry warfare one is sustained by 
one’s training and regimental tradition and upheld by 
the presence of one’s companions. 

I spent most of the last war in the Malayan jungle 
and never shall I forget the cold terror of suddenly 
being woken up by a burst of machine-gun fire or the 
shattering crack of a grenade, to find that our jungle 
camp was being attacked by the Japs. We slept fully 
dressed on the bamboo sleeping-benches of our wall-less 
palm-leaf huts, and within a few seconds of the alarm, 
we had grabbed our weapons and few belongings and 
were creeping through the jungle to the rendezvous; 
but we never knew whether or not the camp was 
already surrounded and if the other furtive figures we 
met in the dark were friend or foe. 

But in my experience, even more frightening than the 
hazards of rock-climbing, ski-racing or steeplechasing, 
and still more terrifying than a human foe, even when 
backed up with rockets and bazookas, are the wild 
animals of the jungle: the majestic silent-moving tiger; 
the seladang , the great jungle bison that will charge on 
slight provocation; and above all the elephant, whose 
senses and powers seem superhuman. 
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ON BEING FRIGHTENED 

In the first place the atmosphere of the jungle—at any 
rate until you are used to it—is unnerving, especially 
when you are alone, as I usually was, and an encounter 
with wild beasts has often made the hair on the nape of 
my neck creep and stand on end, which is more than the 
Japs or the most formidable rock-climb have ever done. 

I remember once returning alone at dusk from a 
day’s hunting. I was padding homeward, barefooted, 
along a muddy track, when suddenly 1 heard some¬ 
thing following me; whenever I stopped, it stopped, and 
as soon as I went on again it followed, silently, invisibly. 
It was all I could do not to scream and run wildly down 
the track. But at last I got back to the camp. I returned 
at once with a party of Chinese, but though we saw the 
tracks of an enormous tiger, there was no sign of the 
animal itself. 

In the jungle, when nothing was happening some¬ 
times for months and months on end, I used to go out 
and deliberately stalk elephants, just for the sake of 
experiencing the thrill of danger. There is something 
peculiarly terrifying about elephants: the way they can 
completely merge into the jungle background, and you 
just cannot see them, though your nerves and your 
sense of smell tell you that one is very near; the remark¬ 
able power they have of moving absolutely silently in 
the jungle in spite of their colossal bulk, and, when 
they think they are unobserved, the incredible noise 
they make—the deep sinister roaring, the shrill trum¬ 
peting, the crashing of bamboo stalks, hammering of 
tusks, pounding of the ground with their trunks, and a 
strange hissing noise like escaping steam; and then even 
more terrifying periods of absolute silence, when you 
keep looking nervously behind you, in case, in some 
uncanny way, they have silently surrounded you and 
are even now closing in. 

Yes, I have been more frightened by tigers and ele¬ 
phants than by anything else in the world—Japs and 
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Chinese Communists were a rest cure by comparison! 
But much as I believe in living dangerously both for 
pleasure and character training, one of the things I 
would not volunteer to do is to sleep in a haunted house, 
because if there is one thing that would really terrify 
me even more than an elephant—it is a ghost. 
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CHAPTER 3 


First Expedition 

I AM VERY often asked, especially by young people, 
how to become an explorer. Now I am a school¬ 
master, and I would not presume to call myself an 
explorer, but I have been extraordinarily lucky in that 
I have taken part in expeditions not only to the Hima¬ 
layas and Tibet, but to Lapland and Greenland. And, 
as well as organising and leading my own expeditions, 
I have served in such varied capacities as surveyor, 
naturalist, ski-experL and photographer. 

My own introduction to the joys of expedition life 
was through mountaineering and bird-watching; and I 
should like to tell you about my first serious expedition 
to Iceland, which I made in company with two medical 
students, immediately after taking my degree at Cam¬ 
bridge, when I was twenty-two. 

As a small boy, brought up in a country village in the 
Lake District, I was first a mad-keen butterfly collector, 
then a wild-flower enthusiast, and at last a bird-watcher. 
I was then lucky enough to be sent to school at Sed- 
bergh, where I entered whole-heartedly into the strenu¬ 
ous tradition of spending long afternoons, summer and 
winter, running over the fells of that glorious corner of 
north-west Yorkshire, sometimes in search of rare plants 
and birds, but usually just because I enjoyed it. 

At Cambridge I joined the Bird Club and also, 
through various friends I made, the Mountaineering 
Club. I spent week-ends in term-time photographing 
Stone Curlews and Crossbills at their nests, and in the 
vacations I used to camp in Wales, the Lake District, 
and Scotland, in order to pursue the new and exciting 
sport of rock-climbing. I also managed to visit the Alps 
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for some more serious mountaineering, and to learn to 
ski during two tutoring jobs-cum-holidays in Switzer¬ 
land. 

A fellow member of the Cambridge Bird Club was a 
Japanese prince called Hashisuka, and a lecture of his 
to the club, and a book he had published, showed that 
not much was known about the birds of the more 
remote parts of Iceland. This was confirmed by visits 
to the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum; and I determined to go there. 

During a busy last term of examinations there was 
not much time to make plans, and when the three of 
us set sail from Leith for Iceland on 19th June 1929 
our plans were merely to spend six weeks, and not more 
than thirty pounds each, in the extreme north of Ice¬ 
land, collecting plants for Kew Herbarium, and solving 
some problems of bird distribution for the Bird Depart¬ 
ment at South Kensington. 

We travelled steerage on an ancient steamer called 
the Botnia. It was very rough; we were uncomfortably 
near the engines, and I have memories of interminable 
salt cod and sweet sago soup. We called at Thorshavn, 
the capital of the rocky Faroe Islands, and after four 
days at sea we sighted the great white dome of Iceland’s 
Vatna Jokull, an ice-cap some thousands of square 
miles in extent. 

Next morning we called at the Westmann Islands, 
passed the rocky stack of Eldey, where the last Great 
Auk is supposed to have nested, and that evening 
reached Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland. At that time 
it had a population of about 25,000, one-quarter of 
that of the whole country. It seemed to be a city of 
contrasts—reinforced concrete buildings and wooden 
houses with corrugated iron roofs; girls dressed in the 
latest fashion and women in national costume. We saw 
a contest of glima, the traditional Icelandic form of 
wrestling, their drove out to Thingvallir, the meeting- 
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place of the Alting, the oldest Parliament in the world, 
which, the following year, was to celebrate its thou¬ 
sandth anniversary. We also bathed in a swimming-bath 
which was fed with water from a hot spring, and visited 
greenhouses and other buildings which were heated in 
the same way. 

My medical student companions also insisted on our 
visiting the Leper Hospital in Reykjavik, and I remem¬ 
ber that I had to keep on escaping to an open window! 

Even in the south of Iceland we were excited to see 
Redwing, Snow Bunting, Whimbrel, Red-necked Phala- 
rope and Widgeon nesting. 

After three days in and around Reykjavik, we took 
the boat to Isafjord, in the much-indented north-east 
coast of Iceland, and then transferred to a tiny coastal 
boat called—for some reason—the Arthur and Fanny, 
which took us to a village called Hesteyri which was as 
near as we could get, without hiring a special boat, to 
Gape Horn, the great bird cliffs at the extreme north¬ 
west corner of Iceland. 

We spent the next week, with the aid of a very inade¬ 
quate map, walking round this wild and mountainous 
coast. Sometimes we made our way over sandy bays or 
peaty valleys strewn with Alpine flowers, until steep 
headlands forced us to cross high snow-covered passes, 
finding our way by compass often in thick mist. 

In order to save money and weight we had planned 
to live off the country by shooting birds and catching 
fish; but we carried a few days’ basic ration of ships’ 
biscuit, oatmeal, butter, sugar and chocolate. Unfor¬ 
tunately the latter had been packed too near the Primus 
stove and tasted strongly of paraffin. 

One learns by experience, and certainly the chief 
lesson we learnt on this expedition was that we were 
trying to carry far too much. Although we had the 
largest Bergen rucksacks, and had attached a tump-line 
so that much of the weight could be taken by the head 
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and neck, the weight of our loads took all the pleasure 
out of walking. We had tents suspended below, blankets 
and sleeping-bags tied on above, and guns, fishing-rods, 
ropes and ice-axes strapped to the outside. We were all 
sturdy individualists and each carried all he thought 
necessary in the way of spare clothes, his own gun and 
fishing rod, bird books, field-glasses and camera—one 
even carried old-fashioned glass plates. And in addition 
to our individual gear we carried a first-aid outfit (and 
with two medical students in the party this was most 
comprehensive), a flower press, bird-skinning tools and 
an outfit for pickling the stomach contents of birds, a 
Primus stove and a supply of paraffin, and cooking 
pots. 

When one’s back aches and one’s shoulders are 
skinned, it is easy to imagine one is carrying a hundred¬ 
weight, but from time to time, at herring-oil factories 
and farm-houses, we were able to weigh our rucksacks, 
and the average weight was well over fifty pounds, 
while on one occasion, admittedly after buying enough 
fresh herrings for our supper, mine weighed ninety-two 
pounds! In spite of this, however, we usually covered 
fifteen to twenty miles in a day. 

At this time of the year, only a few miles short of the 
Arctic Circle, it hardly got dark at night. There were 
no trees up here, but the rugged headlands, with cliffs 
nearing a thousand feet high, rose straight out of the 
sea, and as the colours of sunset merged with those of 
sunrise and lasted for several hours, the short Arctic 
nights were strikingly beautiful. Tor this reason we 
usually walked through the night, camping when the 
sun rose at two or three in the morning. We would then 
cook and eat a meal and, if it was fine, stretch out our 
sleeping-bags in the open and fall into a deep sleep until 
midday or even later. So that after cooking breakfast 
and striking camp it might be three in the afternoon 
before we started the day’s march. 
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At this time of the year most of the birds were breed¬ 
ing, but we found large parties of Harlequin drakes in 
the streams, and these, carefully stalked with a 0-410 
shot-gun, made very good eating. We also ate the eggs 
of Eider ducks and Guillemots, boiled if they were 
fresh, and scrambled if they had been brooded for any 
length of time. 

Sometimes we would pass lonely farms, usually with 
turf walls and timbered gables weathered to a lovely 
grey colour. Here we were always entertained most 
hospitably, and we found the Icelanders, even in most 
remote and isolated places, to be extremely well- 
informed and interested in all that was going on in the 
world. They used to take us into the small guest-room, 
panelled throughout in unpainted deal. Coffee and 
biscuits or cakes would then be brought in, and at first, 
imagining that this was all we were going to get, we 
would have finished it and tightened our belts when a 
huge dish of roast mutton and boiled potatoes would be 
put on the table. This would usually be followed by the 
Icelandic national dish called skyr, made from milk curds 
fermented with rennet and eaten with sugar and cream. 

We found the Icelanders most hospitable people and 
they would never accept any payment for what they 
gave us, and though we had learnt a few sentences in 
Icelandic—such as ‘We are Cambridge students study¬ 
ing bird life’, and, of course, ‘We are very hungry’— 
we found that most of the younger people, at any rate, 
could speak English. 

The birds, of course, were most exciting. There were 
Ptarmigan, Golden Plover, Purple Sandpiper and 
Whimbrel nesting everywhere, and on the great bird 
ledges of Gape Horn were thousands and thousands 
of nesting Guillemots, Razorbills, Fulmar Petrels and 
Glaucous and Iceland Gulls, while in the sea at that 
time were parties of Long-tailed drakes and flocks of 
up to a thousand black and white Eider drakes. The 
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most exciting breeding birds were wild Whooper 
Swans on the small lakes, and Iceland Falcons on the 
crags. 

Early in July we returned from Hesteyri to Isafjord, 
sharing the small boat with a cargo of stinking cods’ 
heads, and caught the steamer to Akureyri, in the 
middle of the north coast and the second largest town 
in Iceland, with at that time a population of 3000. 

Our next stop was Husavik, when we were dis¬ 
appointed in not being able to afford to hire a boat 
to the island of Grimsey, right on the Arctic Circle, 
where we hoped to find Little Auk and Grey Phalarope 
nesting. We therefore decided to spend the rest of our 
time in the extreme north-east peninsula of Iceland 
known as Melrakka Sletta. 

We took the post-boat Esja to Thorshofn on the 
north-east coast, and in the next two weeks walked 150 
or so miles round the coast back to Akureyri. This was 
the best part of the trip, as the country is better suited 
for walking than the rugged north-west corner and had 
hardly ever before been visited by people other than 
Icelanders. We caught some excellent sea-trout in the 
innumerable rivers and lakes, and found the people in 
the lonely farms just as friendly as near Gape Horn. 
And in addition to the birds we had already found, 
there were Great Northern Divers and Grey-lag geese 
nesting there. 

After calling at the lighthouse at Rifstangi, the only 
part of the mainland of Iceland that is within the 
Arctic Circle, we set off southward for the famous 
waterfall of Dettifoss, fifty miles as the crow flies, but 
very much more as we walked up apd down intermin¬ 
able hummocks or along winding pony tracks. On one 
occasion we were pursued by a bull and had to take 
cover behind a single strand of barbed wire, until a 
farmer appeared with a diminutive dog which soon 
drove the bull away. 
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Dettifoss is the second largest waterfall in a country 
famous for its waterfalls. As the river drains the northern 
slopes of the Vatna Jokull, its volume is enormous, and 
being glacier water it is cloudy and has a curious wool¬ 
like appearance. The great river drops suddenly in one 
sheer fail, 250 feet into a vast gorge. The booming 
noise can be heard from a considerable distance and 
the column of water-mist can be seen from afar. 

Our next objective was Myvatn, literally midge- 
water, the group of volcanic lakes famous as the breeding 
place of many rare vaneties of duck. There was no 
road or eyen path from Dettifoss to Myvatn, and we had 
to make our way over deserts of black lava and sand. 
At last we got to Reykjahd at the corner of Myvatn, 
where there was a beautiful little Lutheran church; and 
soon we were surrounded by warm lakes out of which 
rose innumerable lava islands shaped like miniature 
volcanoes. The surrounding countryside was very fertile 
and the farms looked most prosperous. At the guest¬ 
house we hired ponies for the day, while our shoes, which 
by now had fallen to pieces, were repaired. 

We now had to get back to Akureyri, over fifty miles 
to the west, to catch our boat back to Reykjavik, and as 
it left next day we walked all through the night, passing 
the waterfall of Godafoss, not quite so high as Dettifoss 
but more varied, as the water drops in several separate 
torrents to the gorge below. At seven o’clock on the 
morning of 21st July we reached the summit of the 
mountain pass to the east of Akureyri Fjord, and as the 
mist cleared we saw the small town far below us on the 
other side of the fjord, with a line of snow-clad hills 
rising beyond it. 

We returned round Cape Horn, incidentally passing 
thiough a belt of pack-ice, which is unusual so far 
south, and were able to examine at ease the coast-line 
along which we had so laboriously carried our heavy 
rucksacks only a few weeks before. 
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Ten days later the Flying Scotsman took us back to 
London, and my first expedition was over. 

The days of the old type of explorer-adventurer are 
virtually over. One still goes on an expedition for the 
excellent reason that one wants to, but nowadays you 
have to find a scientific excuse—air routes, meteorology, 
or some other ‘ology’ and to get on an expedition these 
days one has to be a serious scientist of some sort. Only 
those, such as anthropologists, biologists and geologists, 
whose expedition work is tied up with their professional 
work, can really afford the luxury of spending several 
years of their lives on expeditions. But surveyors, photo¬ 
graphers and of course doctors, are always useful on 
expeditions, and in my opinion it is of incalculable 
value to any young man to break away, even for a few 
months—even one month, between finishing his school 
or university days, and being tied down for the rest of 
his life to ‘the daily round, the common task 1 . 
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CHAPTER 4 


Hunting with the Eskimo 

T O hunt animals and birds is one of the most primi¬ 
tive instincts in man, and therefore one of the 
strongest; but many hunters, especially if they are 
naturalists and bird-watchers too, find it very difficult 
to justify shooting a beautiful creature like a red stag, 
or a wild goose, or even a rabbit unless it is absolutely 
necessary to support human life. On expeditions, how¬ 
ever, living off the country can be justified, particularly 
in the Arctic or Antarctic regions where fresh meat is 
necessary to avoid scurvy, and where in any case it is 
very difficult to bring out enough tinned or dried food 
to last through the long polar winter. In the Antarctic 
there is little pleasure to be derived from hunting. 
There are no polar bears or foxes down there, and as 
there are no inhabitants either, the seals and penguins 
are perfectly tame and no skill is required to capture 
them. In the Arctic, on the other hand, seals are as 
wary as the polar bears which pursue them, and the 
pleasure of hunting is increased a hundredfold by the 
companionship of the Eskimo, who are altogether 
delightful people. 

In the early 1930’s I had the good fortune to accom¬ 
pany Watkins’ two expeditions to East Greenland to 
investigate the possibilities of the Arctic air-route; and 
as we could not afford to buy or transport enough food 
to last ourselves and the dogs through two winters, we 
planned to study the Eskimo methods of hunting and to 
live off the country. Not only would this provide us with 
fresh meat, but the interest and excitement of the 
hunting, as well as the exercise gained, would help us 
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through the long Arctic winter when the sun disappears 
for months together. 

Although there is more prestige in shooting a polar 
bear or a walrus, or in harpooning a narwhal (a small 
whale), the whole culture of the East Gieenland 
Eskimo is based on the seal. The meat and blubber 
form ninety-eight per cent of his diet; there are no 
cereals or vegetables up there, and only the leaves of a 
few scarce plants, the odd sprig of seaweed and a few 
crowberries vary his diet of meat and fish. Seal meat, 
by the way, does not taste in the least fishy. Why 
should it? Beef doesn’t taste of grass, nor grouse of 
heather. It is dark and close-grained, with rather a 
‘gamy 1 flavour. Seal blubber, which forms a layer 
several inches thick all over the animal between flesh 
and skin, provides oil for the fiat soap-stone lamps with 
moss wicks over which all the cooking is done, and 
which light the tent or winter-house and keep it so warm 
that it is not necessary to wear any clothing. The skin of 
the seal provides the Eskimo with hooded fur coats 
(the word anorak is Eskimo for such a coat), trousers, 
socks and gloves; and when the hair is removed the skin 
makes waterproof leather clothing for hunting at sea. 
The skins of the larger seals—the bearded seal which 
weighs up to half a ton, and the fierce bladder-nosed 
seal—are used for boot soles and for covering the kayak 
and the larger umiak. The sinew of a seal is used for 
sewing, and the bones and teeth for making hunting 
gear and toys. 

Polar bears are comparatively rare on the East 
Greenland coast. Because of this scarcity value, the 
skill and courage required to kill one, and the value to 
the Eskimo of the meat and fur, they are considered the 
most prized gift of the gods, and an old hunter can 
give you an exact account of every bear-hunt he has 
ever taken part in, even if he has killed more than a 
hundred in his lifetime. 
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Bears breed very much farther north in Greenland, 
and when the pack-ice breaks up in the early summer 
they get carried southward—with or without their 
knowledge—by the polar current. If they are unlucky 
they drift southward and, missing Cape Farewell, find 
themselves marooned on a rapidly melting ice-floe 
where, approachtng Newfoundland, they become the 
wonder and admiration of the passengers of trans¬ 
atlantic liners. If they are more fortunate, they make 
their way ashore in south-east Greenland and set out 
on their 1500-mile walk back home. The Eskimo say 
they follow traditional routes, cutting across the ice-cap 
and coming down to the sea-ice from time to time to 
hunt seals. Certainly we saw their tracks heading north¬ 
wards 5000 feet up on the ice-cap and thirty miles in 
from the sea. 

The Eskimos are continually on the look-out for 
bear-tracks, the size of soup-plates in the snow, or for 
their creamy-yellow bodies, which are in strong con¬ 
trast to the blue-white snow. And it is an interesting 
point that when a bear is eventually killed, the honour 
-—and the skin—goes to the man or woman or even 
child who first saw the animal or noticed his fresh 
tracks. The meat, as is customary, is divided up among 
all the hunters present. 

As soon as the presence of a bear is known, all avail¬ 
able hunters rapidly harness up their dogs and set out 
in pursuit. The huskies, who hunt by sight rather than 
scent, get as excited as their masters and dash off at full 
gallop. If the going is rough—over heaped-up floes if 
on the pack-ice, or between rocks and gulleys if on 
land—the hunter has to jump off his sledge and race 
along holding on to the upright handlebars and doing 
his utmost to prevent the sledge being smashed to 
pieces. Sometimes the trail leads across an open stretch 
of water, or a lead has widened since the bear passed; 
then the hunters must go round or, if the lead 
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stretches far, ferry the whole sledge across on a detached 
floe. 

At last the hunter sees the bear in the distance, lum¬ 
bering along with his curiously snaky gait. He shouts 
to the dogs: ‘Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 5 They go even 
faster, yapping with excitement, and it is all the hunter 
can do to hang on to his flying sledge. At last the dogs 
too see the bear, and then there is no holding them. 
The hunter lets a few of his experienced bear-dogs free. 
Sitting on the sledge—still going at full gallop—he 
hauls in the traces, undoes the bone toggles, and away 
the dogs go. As soon as they catch up with the bear, they 
snap at his heels until he is forced to turn at bay. Roar¬ 
ing with anger he sits up on his quarters and prepares 
to pulverise the dogs with his massive forepaws; but 
now the trained bear-dog will hold back and try to get 
round behind him, and the bear has to make off again. 
Then the sledge arrives on the scene, and the hunter’s 
task is to dispatch the bear before any of his precious 
dogs are killed. In the old days this was done with a 
lance, but now the bear is usually shot with a rifle. 

The great carcass is cut up at once, for no one dog- 
sledge could possibly drag it back to the settlement. 
The Eskimos are particularly careful to cut out the 
liver and drop it through a crack in the ice, as it is very 
poisonous. The meat is not unlike beef, but it is very fat 
and more coarse in grain. In the old days the fur was 
made into anoraks and trousers, and the shin-bone was 
used for making needles. Nowadays the skin is cured 
and exchanged at the shop for flour, coffee, ammuni¬ 
tion, beads and, above all, tobacco, which the Eskimo 
women as well as the men smoke and chew- 

I shall later describe the methods employed by the 
Eskimo for hunting seals in summer. In the winter, 
when all coastal waters freeze up and you may have to 
sledge over several miles of pack-ice to reach the open 
sea, there are many different methods of hunting seals. 
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You can shoot them in the open sea or in the leads from 
the edge of the ice; you can harpoon them at their 
breathing holes or through special holes you cut, or you 
can catch them in nets hung beneath the ice. 

Hunting from the edge of the ice is very cold and dull 
work. You just have to wait and wait in the hope that a 
seal will bob up in the open water. If he comes up out 
of range, the technique is to scratch on the ice with 
your ice-spear (a weapon which is always carried to 
test the thickness of the ice) and this is supposed to 
arouse his inquisitiveness and lure him near. Some of us 
used to sing to the seals and even play mouth-organs to 
them in an effort to attract them in. When you have 
shot your seal you then have the greatest difficulty in 
collecting the carcass. If the sea-ice was smooth enough 
we used to bring a kayak out on a sledge, and I even 
made a special boat for this purpose only six feet in 
length. You could also try to grapple the floating body 
with fish-hooks attached to a lump of wood on the end 
of a line. I worked out that, even for the Eskimos, the 
average length of wait for each seal brought home was 
about thirty hours. 

When the sea freezes over, the seals keep open a num¬ 
ber of breathing holes some distance apart, and as these 
are usually hidden beneath the ice they are very difficult 
to see, though the polar bears can find them by their 
sense of smell. Seals also come up to breathe beside 
icebergs, which rock about when they are embedded 
in the fjord ice, and also at the tide crack which is 
formed between the ice and the shore by the rising and 
falling of tire tide. 

Having found a breathing-hole, the hunter waits 
beside it, either sitting on a small stool brought for the 
purpose or wearing bearskin overshoes to muffle any 
sound and to keep his feet from freezing. When the seal 
can be heard breathing, the hunter strikes downward 
with his harpoon; the harpoon head then becomes 
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detached from the shaft but is held by a sealskin line 
which remains in the hunter’s hand. 

I must confess I never succeeded in harpooning a 
seal by this method, though I spent many frozen and 
unprofitable hours waiting beside what I imagined to 
be breathing-holes. 

A far more exciting method of hunting is with the 
long harpoon, and one Eskimo I knew caught nine 
seals in this way in a single short winter day. The 
harpoon consists of a light wooden shaft thirty or forty 
feet long, with a detachable ivory head fitted to a long 
sealskin line. The last three inches of the harpoon head 
are on a pivot, but this part is held rigid by a sealskin 
ring which slides up the shaft as the seal is struck, thus 
liberating the pivoting portion, which turns sideways 
and acts as a barb. 

Two holes are cut in the ice; a small one to take the 
harpoon, which is held by one hunter standing on the 
ice, and a larger one through which the other hunter, 
lying full-length on the ice with his head covered over 
with a skin—like an old-fashioned photographer—can 
watch every movement of the seal and at the same time 
guide the harpoon with one hand. The seal is attracted 
by the movement of two small pieces of ivory attached 
to the quill of a bird-feather near the end of the harpoon, 
and by the strange noises made by the hunter with his 
lips just clear of the water. If every particle of ice is 
removed from the surface of the larger hole, each little 
detail can be seen with wonderful clarity—the black¬ 
ened harpoon shaft stretching down through the trans¬ 
lucent green water, the ivory beads quivering, and a 
few shrimps cruising round. Suddenly, if you are lucky, 
a seal swims into view, looking more like a Walt Disney 
creation than the black slug-like creature one is used 
to seeing on the surface. He circles around, fascinated 
by the movement of the beads and the strange noises. 
Often he goes away after a short examination, but if 
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for a moment he is directly beneath the harpoon head, 
the observer gives a sign to the harpooner and the seal 
is caught and pulled to the surface like a fish. 

In the spring, when the fjord-ice gets rotten, the seals 
enlarge their breathing-holes and, crawling out on to 
the surface of the ice, lie there basking in the sun. At 
this season they are very much afraid of polar bears, 
and every few seconds they lift up their heads to scan 
the horizon for any signs of danger. Sometimes in the 
spring one can see a dozen seals sun-bathing like this at 
the same time. Again following the Eskimo method, we 
used to stretch a yard-square piece of white cloth on a 
framework attached to our rifles and, hiding behind 
this, we used to crawl towards the basking seal. As the 
ice was rotten, and to move more silently, we wore skis, 
while the rifle was supported on a miniature sledge 
which held the screen and could be pushed along in 
front of one. As soon as the seal looked up, we would 
wait motionless and advance again the moment his 
head went down. Very often-the seal would hear us or 
see us or smell us, and in a flash he would slide back 
through the hole in the ice, and if you shot one you had 
to run forward and catch him by the flippers before he 
disappeared. This hunting method was most enjoyable 
and profitable, though occasionally one went through 
the ice oneself. 

Of all the methods I have described, hunting from a 
kayak is the most exciting and requires the greatest 
skill; and the art of rolling the kayak is a sport of the 
same quality as ski-ing or fox-hunting. 
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The Art of Kayaking 

O F THE various skills that I have picked up in the 
course of a fairly adventurous life, the achieve¬ 
ment of which I am most proud is that of learning to 
manage an Eskimo kayak. And by manage I include not 
only the art of keeping the craft the right way up, and 
learning how to hunt and harpoon seals, but the ability 
to roll the kayak upright again after it has capsized, 
which may all too easily happen in a rough sea and in 
the excitements of seal hunting. One cannot survive 
long in that icy water. 

The kayak is used by the Eskimo in most parts of the 
Arctic, but the Angmagssahk Eskimo, who live suffi¬ 
ciently far south and near the open sea to be able to use 
the kayak in almost every month of the year, are prob¬ 
ably the most accomplished ‘kayakers’ in the world. And 
as a member of Gino Watkins’ two expeditions to the 
east coast of Greenland from 1930 to 1933, I was given 
an ideal opportunity to learn the art of kayaking from 
its greatest exponents. 

That as many of us as possible should learn to hunt 
seals from the kayak was part of Watkins’ deliberate 
plan. In this way we could support ourselves on coastal 
survey journeys, without the necessity of carrying large 
quantities of food. In the summer, when seals are most 
plentiful, they sink as soon as shot, and the only way to 
recover them is to harpoon them before they have time 
to sink, or better still to rely entirely on the harpoon as 
the Eskimo did in the old days before the firearm came 
to frighten away ten times as many seals as it accounted 
for. 

The Angmagssahk kayak is a work of art. It consists 
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of a light framework of driftwood about eighteen feet 
long, only twenty inches wide, and little more than six 
inches high. The five longitudinal laths and fifteen or 
sixteen ribs are held together by complicated splices 
and wooden pegs. There is no keel, because if an area of 
thin ice is encountered, or if the sea is actually freezing 
over, the kayak must be run out on top of the ice and the 
kayakman must push himself along the surface with his 
hands. The boat is covered with sealskins which are put 
on wet and stretched tight before being sewn on with 
two parallel rows of sinew stitching. The skins dry as 
tight as a drum, and when they are treated with seal-oil 
the kayak is completely waterproof, as the stitches are 
so cunningly sewn that the needle is never allowed to 
pierce right through the skin. A wooden ring, which will 
iust fit over the hips, is let into the skins in the middle of 
the deck, and through this manhole you must force 
your way in and out of the kayak. A sealskin belt or 
apron about eighteen inches deep is worn, and the base 
of this fits tightly over the wooden ring, so that, as you 
sit in the kayak with your legs straight out and your 
feet turned outwards—the only way they can fit in— 
waves can wash right over the deck of the kayak and 
not a drop will get inside. 

The kayak, with its long tapering bows and stern, is 
marvellously streamlined, and can be propelled at con¬ 
siderable speed with very little effort by the aid of a 
narrow double-edged paddle. Learning to paddle the 
kayak is just like learning to ride a bicycle; the kayak 
does not stay upright of its own accord and has to be 
continually balanced. As with a bicycle, this soon 
becomes automatic; but a sudden turn of the head, a 
clumsy stroke with the paddle or the least rough water 
will immediately start a wobble which may send you 
over. 

Getting in and out is the worst part, and at first we 
had to force our way in on land and then take to the 
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water in our kayaks. As soon as we could paddle along 
safely in reasonably rough water and get in and out of 
the kayak from a low rock or ice-floe—the latter is much 
easier because it rises and falls with the water—we set 
about learning to ‘roll’ the kayak. It was obviously not 
safe to go out alone or to start hunting seals until we 
had mastered this art, a thing which no one other than 
an Eskimo had ever before achieved. 

When you go kayaking in a rough sea you wear a 
hooded sealskin coat which ties tightly round your face 
and over the wrists of your kayaking gloves. This coat 
terminates in a sliding cord which fits tightly over the 
bevelled outer edge of the wooden ring, so that, even 
when you are right upside-down in the kayak, no water 
can get inside, and only your face will get wet. 

For the Angmagssalik Eskimo, rolling the kayak is 
not only a necessary accomplishment but has developed 
all the elaborations of a national sport. The standard 
method of rolling the kayak is to hold one end of the 
paddle close to the deck and to make first a sweeping 
and then a downward movement with the other arm, 
so that the paddle forces the kayak half way up and 
then completely upright again. But there are now at 
least thirty different methods of rolling—to the left and 
right, and with the business end of the paddle out in 
front or behind; with the paddle held behind the small 
of the back, against the nape of the neck and even right 
underneath you, across the keel of the kayak. Then you 
can roll the kayak with the throw-stick—the short flat 
piece of wood with which the harpoon is hurled—and 
even with the gloved hand alone. This has its practical 
application, for it is quite possible that the hunter 
may drop his paddle and be without his throw-stick. 

I found learning to roll quite terrifying. It felt so 
strange to see my kayak silhouetted in the green water 
above me, yet still beneath my seat, that all instructions 
were forgotten and after cutting the stroke I had been 
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told to make so slowly and carefully, I dropped the 
paddle in a panic and frantically waved my hands 
beside the bottom of the kayak for help. I soon saw the 
ghost of another kayak draw alongside my own, and 
by grasping its bows was able to pull myself upright 
again. In the end I learnt to roll the kayak to left or 
right not only with the harpoon throw-stick but with 
my hand alone; but there are various stunt methods 
which I am sure I could never master, however long 
I tried. 

Having learnt to go along in the kayak, and to right 
it after a capsize, we could now get down to the serious 
business of hunting seals. There are many different 
kinds of seal, from the great bearded seal whose skin is 
used for covering kayaks and making harpoon lines, and 
the bladder-nosed seal who attacks the kayak when 
wounded and tries to turn it over to get at its occupant, 
to the fjord seal who is small and harmless; and the good 
hunter can recognise a seal when he comes up to breathe 
and will be able to judge how long he will stay under 
and where he will reappear. He may be just feeding or 
he may be on migration. The hunter then paddles 
swiftly to where he expects the seal to surface, and waits 
crouching behind the white screen on the bows of his 
kayak. When the seal’s head appears, the hunter will 
swing his kayak round so that it is pointing at the seal. 
He then tucks one end of the paddle beneath some 
pieces of sealskin line which are stretched across the 
kayak deck; this not only leaves his hands free but gives 
the kayak a certain stability. Then he slides his shotgun 
or rifle out of the sealskin case in which it lies on the 
deck, and shoots—‘but he must not shoot too far from 
the way the kayak is pointing or over he will go. 

In the summer, as I have said, seals sink as soon as 
they are dead; a shotgun or 0-22 rifle is therefore used to 
stun the seal, and the hunter must then rush up and 
harpoon it before it either sinks or recovers. If the seal 
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has not observed the hunter, the harpoon can be used in 
the first instance. The best hunters prefer to kill their 
seals in this way, though it means getting within a few 
yards of the quarry; for the harpoon cannot be thrown 
very far from a sitting position, even with the use of a 
throw-stick, which acts as a continuation of the arm and 
remains in the hand as the harpoon flies through the 
air. The barbed head of the harpoon remains in the 
seal, but the shaft floats clear and is recovered later. 
Attached to the harpoon head is a forty-foot sealskin 
line which is normally coiled up in a tray on the kayak 
deck. The other end of the line is fixed to a large float, 
consisting of the complete skin of a small seal; it rests on 
the deck behind the hunter. 

The moment the harpoon-head finds its mark the 
hunter must throw the float clear, otherwise he will be 
capsized. The seal is thus attached to the float so that it 
cannot sink or escape, and when it next comes up to 
breathe the hunter can dispatch it with one of the two 
lances he carries for this purpose on the back of the 
kayak. If the seal is a small one it is carried home on the 
kayak deck behind the hunter; if it is large, any wounds 
are blocked up with wooden pegs and some air is forced 
in between the skin and blubber so that the carcass 
floats high out of the water and can more easily be 
towed home behind the kayak. 

One day I was out hunting with four Eskimos when 
we were lucky enough to kill a narwhal. This small 
whale is hunted not only for its ivory tusk, used for 
making harpoon heads, etc., but is much prized also 
for its skin, which when eaten raw has a sweet nutty 
flavour. 

We were out in the open sea some six miles from the 
coast, and, as there was not much pack-ice about, there 
was a long heavy swell. Suddenly a large, pale-coloured 
body broke the surface, arched slowly over and dis¬ 
appeared. It was a narwhal. The Eskimos swung their 
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kayaks around excitedly and set off in pursuit. Soon the 
narwhal appeared to one side, came up three times, 
and sounded again. We changed course and continued 
the chase, sliding our paddles from side to side through 
our hands to increase the force of every stioke. After an 
hour we were still level with him; I was only able to 
keep up because, being some yards behind, I could cut 
the corner every time there was a change of direction. 

At last one of the hunters was just behind the narwhal 
as he came up. As he broke surface for the third time, 
the Eskimo had so manoeuvred his kayak that the target 
was just in the right position—-about ten feet horn the 
bows of his kayak and thirty degrees out to the right. 
The hunter raised his right arm, hurled the harpoon 
and then threw the float overboard. The narwhai dis¬ 
appeared with a mighty splash that nearly capsized the 
kayak, and dragged the float down after him. At last 
the float bobbed up again. The hunters rushed to the 
place and spread out. Soon the narwhal appeared 
beside the float, and another harpoon found its mark. 
This time both floats were dragged down, but not for 
long; the second harpoon had found a vital part and 
the great blunt-nosed animal soon lay thrashing on the 
surface. The carcass was blown up in the usual way, 
harnessed to four kayaks, and dragged back to the 
settlement in triumph, while the Eskimos sang tradi¬ 
tional hunting songs and kept on hurling their harpoons 
in sheer delight. 

At the beginning of his second Greenland expedition, 
Gi no Watkins was tragically drowned while out hunting 
alone in his kayak. He had climbed out on to a floating 
ice-floe so that, standing on top of it, he could more 
easily see any seals there might be in the fjord. Near by 
was an active glacier. Suddenly an unusually large ice¬ 
berg broke away from the glacier, and the wave pro¬ 
duced upset the floe, and both Watkins and his kayak 
were thrown into the icy water. He clambered back on 
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to the ice and then, seeing his kayak floating away, took 
off his clothes and swam out to recover it. After that, 
as far as we can tell, he succumbed to cramp. We never 
found the body of our leader, but we found his kayak, 
half full of water, and his wet clothes on the ice-floe. 
We now understood why the Eskimos had warned us 
never to go out hunting alone. 

Towards the end of this second expedition I accom¬ 
panied an Eskimo family on their migration southward, 
from their winter quarters near our base at Lake Fjord 
to Cape Dan, the outermost point of the Angmagssahk 
group of islands. The wives and children travelled in 
the slower umiak, or women’s boat, while the hunters 
followed in their kayaks. One day we set off as usual at 
dawn, but during the morning the wind rose and the 
sea became too rough to land. We could have turned 
aside to the shelter of a fjord but the leader of the party 
was anxious to pass a dangerous glacier snout before 
the weather got any worse. Thus we went on right 
through the night. I was twenty-four hours in my kayak 
without getting out of it, and when I did my legs were 
so stiff and numb that I could hardly crawl, much less 
stand up. 

The whole journey took us a week, and by the end of 
it my confidence as a kayaker had increased to such an 
extent that I rashly agreed to accompany two young 
Eskimos across the sixteen miles of open sea from Cape 
Dan to Angmagssalik harbour. On the day that we 
crossed, a Norwegian fishing vessel of one hundred tons 
put in to a bay near Cape Dan for skelter—though I 
did not hear of this until afterwards. 

The seas were tremendous and the north-easterly gale 
so strong that the tops of the waves were swept away: I 
had to paddle all the time on one side of the kayak to 
keep the bows in the right direction. The waves would 
swirl over me breast high, so that my kayak was almost 
submerged. Though I was frequently half over, only 
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once did I find myself right upside down, and luckily I 
kept my head and came up again in the way I had so 
often piactised. While I was struggling for my very life 
my two Eskimo friends were quite unperturbed, laugh¬ 
ing and shouting to encourage me; indeed, one of them 
actually killed a Little Auk with his bird dart, right out 
in the open water where the seas were so great that 
sometimes my companions would be completely hidden 
in the hollows of the waves. 

I realised at that moment that however proficient a 
kayaker I might become, I could never hope to compete 
with these Angmagssalik Eskimo, whose first toy is a 
model kayak, who learn to roll in their teens, and whose 
very existence depends on their skill with harpoon and 
paddle. 
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Don’t buy a Reindeer 

S OME years before the war I found myself with a 
month’s holiday in April. I had recently been a 
member of Gino Watkins’ expeditions to Greenland 
and was full of nostalgia for the Arctic, so instead of 
anticipating the spring by going south to Spain or 
France—one could go where one liked in those days— 
I determined to spend my April in the far north of 
Scandinavia, in Lapland, where it would still be winter. 
I found a companion; I shall call him Andrew—that 
was his name—whose ideas of a holiday were much the 
•same as mine. . . . 

Our plans were as simple as could be; after all, the less 
tied down you are by bookings and so on, the more you 
can profit by local advice and help. If someone offers 
you a lift by sea or land, it is too bad to have to refuse 
it because you have already bought a ticket to another 
place or booked rooms somewhere else. 

We planned to cross the North Sea from Newcastle 
to Bergen, then to take the train across the mountains 
to Oslo, and northward right through Sweden to 
Kiruna, where the iron mines are, or to Narvik, on the 
Norwegian coast, the terminus of the line. Thus within 
three days of leaving England we should be in a splendid 
starting-off place, a hundred miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, and with the whole of Norwegian, Swedish and 
Finnish Lapland spread out to the north-east of us. 
Three hundred miles away lay the North Gape and a 
semicircle of open ports—Hammerfest, Vadso, Kirke- 
nes, Petsamo. As long as we could get to any one of 
these we could pick up the weekly mail-boat which would 
take us the whole way down the coast back to Bergen. 
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We had made no definite plan as to how we were 
going to cross the four hundred odd miles of Lapland; 
but at Oslo we had equipped ourselves for Arctic con¬ 
ditions with windproofs and double eiderdown sleeping- 
bags, with skis and a fortnight’s rations of pemmican— 
a kind of concentrated meat food—oatmeal, biscuit, 
sugar and chocolate, and a Primus stove and aluminium 
cooking-pots. We knew we could not afford to drive in 
state in reindeer sledges, but we hoped to be able to 
hire one reindeer sledge and driver for our gear, and to 
follow behind on ski. Failing that we would either 
manhaul our own sledge or, if the worst came to the 
worst, carry all our possessions in rucksacks on our backs. 
Nor had we made up our minds whether we should sleep 
in the tent we had brought with us, follow the local 
custom of rolling ourselves in reindeer skins and bed¬ 
ding down in the snow, or rely on staying with the 
Lapps. 

The first stage of the journey, the hundred miles from 
Kiruna to Karesuando, on the border of Sweden and 
Finland, was too easy—we went by motor bus. The 
road lay between banks of snow five feet high, and on 
the way we saw our first herd of wild reindeer—at least 
we hoped they were wild, and snow-white ptarmigan 
flew across the road. That night, a short Arctic half¬ 
night of only four hours, we saw a wonderful display of 
aurora, with waving curtains of light like the grain of 
walnut wood picked out in phosphorous, green mostly, 
with touches of violet and red, and never still for a 
moment, like a magic kaleidoscope. 

Next day we saw Finns and Lapps driving their 
reindeer sledges; and it looked so easy, so efficient 
and so romantic a way of progress that we then and 
there determined that at all costs we must hire or 
buy a reindeer of our own and somehow learn to 
drive it. 

At Kiruna the locals had warned us of savage bears 
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and wolves, of the dangers of sledging in April when 
sub-zero temperatures alternate with sudden thaws 
which would make sledging impossible and rot the ice 
of the lakes and rivers over which the main sledging 
routes lie; and we were told that in the trackless rolling 
uplands above the tree-line, we were bound to lose our 
way without guides. But we were prepared to discount 
all this if only we could drive our own reindeer sledge 
like Father Christmas. After all, with tent and sleeping- 
bags and a fortnight’s food we were completely self- 
supporting, and all we had to do was to go steadily 
north or north-east until we reached the Arctic Ocean. 

So next day we bought a reindeer from a ruffianly 
looking Finn called Isaac—after whom we named our 
reindeer. Fie cost us a ioo kroner, or £5. Isaac’s owner 
was on his way home to Kautokeino, fifty miles farther 
north, and it was a condition of the bargain that we 
should accompany him and at the same time learn the 
art of driving reindeer. We also bought a ramshackle 
wooden sledge which would carry our 150 or so pounds 
of camping gear. 

We left Karesuando in a blizzard. Our Finn sat on 
the leading sledge wrapped in reindeer skins from fur- 
boots to fur-hat, from which he occasionally emerged 
to prod the ground to locate the hard-packed snow 
which marked the sledge route; for whenever the lead¬ 
ing animal got off the track, the sledge runners sank in 
the fresh snow, though the reindeer themselves, with 
their great spreading hooves, managed to prevent them¬ 
selves sinking in far. On the first day, because of the 
blizzard, we only covered ten miles before we stopped 
for the night in an already crowded Lapp hut. But on 
each of the next two days we did a good twenty miles 
over high undulating country with fir trees in the 
valleys and scanty willow scrub on the higher ground. 
The old Finn would stop for an hour in the middle of 
the day and collect birch bark and dead wood to make 
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a fire to boil sweet black coffee, and he cut hunks off a 
side of smoked reindeer meat with the great sheath 
knife that everyone carries in Lapland. Meanwhile the 
reindeer were unharnessed and were allowed to dig 
with their sharp hooves through the snow to get at the 
emerald-coloured moss(or lichen) on which they some¬ 
how manage to five. And Andrew and I, as we chewed 
the tough meat and drank the hot, sweet coffee, thought 
what fun it was to be driving reindeer—and so easy! 

At Kautokeino our troubles started. On the three-day 
journey from Karesuando, Isaac’s halter had been tied 
to the back of the sledge in front which was loaded with 
bundles of the lichenous moss (that I’ve just told you 
about) which is the reindeer’s staple diet. Also Isaac 
was heading for home. But once we were on our own, 
heading for the Arctic Ocean, Isaac took advantage of 
our inexperience, and it was often a full hour before we 
could even get him harnessed up in the morning. When 
seen with the diminutive Lapps, reindeer look quite 
imposing, in fact they are little more than three feet 
high; but they are very strong and very determined. 
At night we would tether Isaac by the rawhide rein 
running from his halter. In the morning, when we 
wanted to harness him up, he would retreat to the end 
of his rein then dance around in a circle facing us, and 
as we hauled in the rein he would rear up and lash out 
with his sharp hooves. One of us would then come in 
from the side and after a short wrestle would throw him 
to the ground and sit on his head while the other pulled 
the loaded sledge into position. Even then he would 
leap sideways over the shafts and, running to the limit 
of his rein, would watch us with lowered head and large 
melancholy eyes, and we would have to start all over 
again. At this time of the year reindeer shed their 
massive horns, and we had been careful to buy a horn¬ 
less one, otherwise Isaac would have been more than a 
match for us. 
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But once he was in the shafts our troubles were by no 
means over. The reindeer is controlled—or not—by a 
single rein which is attached beneath the animal’s chin 
to a light halter. Thus you have no control whatsoever. 
If you want to go to the left you pull the rein; if you 
want to go to the right you shake the rein. But there is 
no way of stopping him, except by brute force, and— 
what is worse—no way of making him start if he does 
not want to. And Isaac never wanted to, except first 
thing in the morning when he would dash off at furious 
speed, usually in the direction from which we had come. 
After this initial outburst of energy, he would stop dead 
and for the rest of the day it was all we could do to make 
him move at all. One of us had to go ahead and haul on 
the rein while the other pushed behind the sledge, 
yodelling if it was me and making hunting cries if it was 
Andrew. It was not long before we realised that except 
as an emergency ration of meat, Isaac was not at 
all a good investment. It was bad enough having to 
pull our sledge, but having to pull Isaac too was a dead 
loss. 

From Kautokeino our next stop was ICarasjok, a large 
Lapp village another hundred miles north-east, and as 
we had to push or pull Isaac most of the way, this 
journey took us the best part of a week, and both 
Andrew and I—and probably Isaac too—lost a good 
deal of weight. Sometimes there were other travellers 
on the route, all Lapps of course, and in some places 
there were well-defined tracks we could follow. 

The Lapps are delightful gnome-like little people 
with sunburnt, wizened faces, black hair and slant eyes. 
The men had beautiful clothes of reindeer skin trimmed 
with gay-coloured cloth. They wore embroidered belts 
and four-pointed hats which, in the Karasjok style, 
were stuffed with eiderdown. As a rule they were 
friendly, though rather shy and aloof, but our efforts to 
drive Isaac soon broke down their reserve and they 
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would laugh and laugh till they collapsed in the 
snow. . . . 

At Karasjok, where there was deep soft snow beneath 
the fir trees, sledges with runners were not much good 
except on the main tracks. The type of sledge most used 
was the pulka, which looks like a canoe cut in half, just 
wide enough and long enough for you to sit in, and with 
a short upright stern to lean back against. Like a canoe 
the pulka has to be balanced, and as it sinks right down 
into soft snow, so that your head is not much above 
snow-level, it gives you a wonderful sensation of speed. 
And I know few more beautiful sights than a white 
reindeer with spreading horns and harness ornamented 
with scarlet, green and yellow cloth, galloping through 
the pines, and being urged on by a little Lapp sitting up 
in the pulka with fur-coat and stuffed hat like a four- 
pointed star. 

The prow of the pulka is attached to the reindeer by 
a single padded trace which passes between his hind 
legs, and the rein is tied round the driver’s wrist so that 
when he is thrown out into the snow the reindeer will 
not go home without him. In the early morning, when 
the reindeer is full of moss and joie de vivre, he will either 
gallop round in a small circle, or dash away at full 
speed, avoiding trees so narrowly that it seems to be his 
intention to scrape his passenger off against them, and 
as you lean over to avoid the tree, over goes the pulka 
and you are dragged along face downward in the snow, 
as likely as not with the pulka on top of you, until the 
reindeer has to stop. 

Unfortunately Isaac would have nothing to do with a 
pulka. He would jump over the trace and face the 
unfortunate driver with lowered head. That really 
sealed his fate, and before we left Karasjok we sold him 
to a butcher with glad hearts but at considerable finan¬ 
cial loss. 

No more reindeer driving for us, and as we could not 
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get hold of a lightweight sledge for manhauling, we sent 
all our heavy gear by horse sledge up the road to meet 
the boat at Hammerfest, while we set off on skis for 
Kirkenes, 150 miles to the north-east, carrying all we 
needed for the journey in rucksacks on our backs. Our 
route lay up a tributary of the Tana River, across the 
huge island-scattered lake of Enare and down the 
Pasvik River to Kirkenes, where we hoped to pick up 
the boat. 

By now, the third week in April, the spring thaw had 
started and we had to sleep during the day and travel 
at night when the snow-crust was hard enough to bear 
us. On the third day, or rather night, we were just 
beginning to cross Lake Enare when the temperature 
suddenly rose and it started to snow huge wet flakes. 
We could see nothing and the snow balled up on our 
skis so that they refused to slide. We took off our skis 
and immediately sank over our knees in the wet snow, 
so we put our four skis together, and sitting on them, 
got out the map and held a council of war. It was 
obviously no use going on across fifty miles of thawing 
lake. Our only hope of catching the boat was to retrace 
our steps and follow the Tana River down to Skipagura, 
where our map showed a motor road, then to go by car 
fifty miles eastward to Vadso, where we could pick up 
our boat. This we did, travelling night and day by 
relays of pony sledges down the frozen Tana River. 

The voyage back to Bergen was six and a half days 
of sheer joy. We sailed round the North Cape, picked 
up our gear at Hammerfest, took the passage inside the 
Lofoten Islands and stopped at Trondheim where Red¬ 
wings were already nesting in the churchyard of the 
magnificent Norman cathedral. 

As we sat in the spring sunshine on the deck of the 
mail-boat, I thought without regrets of Isaac and deter¬ 
mined that next time I went to Lapland I would only 
buy or hire reindeer if I could afford a Lapp driver too! 
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Introduction to the Himalaya 

T HE most enjoyable part of climbing a Himalayan 
peak is, to my mind, the approach from the time 
you leave the railhead until—but not including—your 
first attack of mountain sickness. 

I shall describe the journey through the foothills and 
then the first ascent of a mountain called the Sphinx, 
23,000 feet high, which is a spur of the Pyramid Peak. 
Both are part of the massif of Kanchenjunga, the third 
highest mountain in the world. 

Having come up by train across the plain from 
Calcutta to Siliguri, the railhead, we drove up the 
malarial Teesta Valley to Gangtok, the capital of 
Sikkim, that part of India which juts northward between 
Nepal and Bhutan. From there we set off for Lachen, 
a mountain village which guards the approach to the 
Zemu Glacier, the high road to Kanchenjunga and 
its satellite peaks. The journey to Lachen took us a 
week, as we travelled slowly so as to acclimatise better. 

Now I must explain this word acclimatise. As you 
get higher up above sea-level various changes take 
place in your body, and if you go up too quickly, 
before your blood has had time to adapt itself, you feel 
very ill indeed—you have mountain sickness, breath¬ 
lessness, headaches, loss of appetite, lassitude, and so 
on. At 20,000 feet above sea-level, the air has only half 
as much oxygen in it as at sea-level, and as the supply 
of oxygen to the blood is much the same as the supply 
of petrol to a car, at 20,000 feet you can naturally put 
out only half your normal amount of energy. If you 
stay above 20,000 feet too long, you start to deteriorate, 
you lose at least a pound a day in weight, and you 
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become less and less efficient—you just run down lik e 
a clock. So you have to strike the mean of acclimatising 
at the right speed but not deteriorating, and as every 
member of the party probably acclimatises at a different 
speed, you will understand that it is very difficult to get 
all your party, or even two or three of them, ready on 
the same day for the final assault on a Himalayan peak. 
Of course, you can carry a generator on your back to 
supply you with oxygen as in a high-flying aircraft, but 
it is doubtful if the scientists have designed an oxygen 
generator for a mountaineer that is light enough to 
make it worth while, for over 20,000 feet every ounce 
seems to weigh a pound. These are just some of the 
many problems of high climbing. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. We crossed the 
Teesta River, which here is only 1000 feet above sea- 
level, and in a few days had to rise to 11,000 feet, the 
height of Lachen; that is a rise of 10,000 feet, in which 
we had to climb from tropical jungle to a sub-arctic 
climate. 

The forest by the Teesta River was not only oppressive 
but malarial. The tree trunks were almost completely 
hidden by huge-leaved creepers and ferns, and lovely 
tree orchids hung above the path. Brilliantly coloured 
butterflies, for which Sikkim is famous, flitted about and 
settled on any damp part of the track, and the noise of 
strange birds and tree frogs and millions of insects was 
almost deafening. 

The people we passed were mostly sallow-faced 
Lepchas, the original inhabitants of the forest who live 
by growing cardamon seed and a little rice and maize 
in jungle clearings; we saw also the more enterprising 
Nepalis, excellent business men, who are driving the 
Lepchas further and further into the forest. 

Gradually the cobbled track rose and soon, Framed 
at the head of V-shaped valleys, we had glimpses of 
distant snowy peaks. Then the forest opened out and 
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we saw barley and potato fields in the clearings. The 
jungle vegetation gave way to fir trees, interspersed 
with grassy fields dotted with mauve and yellow prim¬ 
ulas. There were magnolia trees in full bloom, and after 
a sharp ascent we came up on to an open fell-side which 
gave us a wonderful feeling of exhilaration. After this 
there were rhododendron bushes with great masses of 
bloom—scarlet, mauve, pink and white. 

Then we reached Lachen, a typical mountain village 
with wooden houses like Swiss chalets, roofed with grey 
shingles and with wide overhanging eaves. But, unlike 
Switzerland, this village was dominated by a Buddhist 
monastery with golden ornaments on its roof; and 
above that, bamboo scrub and juniper trees led up to 
the snow-line which was Here about 16,000 feet above 
sea-level. 

Next day we paid off the muleteers who had carted 
our heavy gear up from Gangtok, and took on thirty 
local porters, in addition to the twenty-five more expert 
porters we had already enlisted at Darjeeling, to carry 
our loads up to our base camp on the Zemu Glacier. 

Soon after leaving Lachen we came upon a troop of 
about fifty langurs, the great Himalayan monkey, with 
very long tails and black faces surrounded by white 
ruffs. At our approach they swung away in the trees. 

The path led us through rhododendron forests which 
up here were not yet in flower. We had to cross rushing 
torrents by bridges consisting of a single tree trunk, and 
then we came to a place where a great pile of hard 
beaten avalanche snow had swept down one of the side 
valleys and covered the track for a hundred yards or so. 
But the Lachen porters, many of whom were bare¬ 
footed, crossed it without complaint. We then came to a 
clearing among the pine trees, the branches of which 
were festooned with pale-green lichen, and after supper 
we sat round a log fire to keep the frost at bay. It 
snowed in the night, and next day we reached the snout 
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of the Zemu Glacier, which blocked the valley like a 
dam. At the foot of the glacier the ice was almost com¬ 
pletely hidden by moraine deposits of earth and stone, 
but there was good going between the glacier and the 
steep side of the valley, which was covered with juniper 
and thorn scrub. 

At last we found a good site for our base camp at 
about 14,500 feet, on a patch of level ground near which 
there was still enough juniper scrub for firewood. Sud¬ 
denly the clouds cleared and we saw that the Zemu 
Glacier flowed ,down from a great semicircle of high, 
snow-clad peaks. The exquisite ice-fluted summit of 
Siniolchu, 22,000 feet, the massive Simvu which, as I 
shall soon tell you, we tried to climb without success; 
then across the Simvu the Gap immense mass of Kan- 
chenjunga, more like a range of mountains than a single 
peak, blocked the head of the valley. 

The weather was so bad that we had to stay nearly a 
fortnight in this camp, sending back all the porters save 
the ten picked ones who were to go high. At close on 
15,000 feet we were high enough to acclimatise but not 
high enough to deteriorate. In fine intervals we prac¬ 
tised ski-ing on the steep slope of the r oo-foot high lateral 
moraine which ran like a railway embankment down 
each side of the mile-wide Zemu Glacier. 

The glacier itself was a maze of ice-hummocks fifty to 
a hundred feet high, covered with boulders, heaps of 
earth and sand, and with frozen lakes, ice-cliffs, and 
crevasses half hidden beneath a treacherous layer of 
snow. At last the weather cleared; but at night avalan¬ 
ches of new snow roared down the valleys, and the stars 
shone with extraordinary brilliance. 

At the beginning of May we crossed the Zemu 
Glacier and attempted to climb the great horse-shoe of 
Simvu. On the new snow our skis were invaluable. As 
we climbed towards the Simvu Saddle we looked across 
the glacier to the Nepal Peak, the Sugar Loaf, the 
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formidable Tent Peak, the Twins, the Pyramid Peak 
and the Sphinx. Our highest camp was at 19,000 feet 
on the Upper Simvu Saddle. The difficulty now was to 
get on to the main ridge of Simvu, which towered above 
us. Here, in the neighbourhood of 20,000 feet above 
sea-level, we were affected very much by the height. 
Starting off in the morning was a terrible ordeal. The 
very idea of food was nauseating, yet we had to force 
ourselves to eat porridge and drink sweet tea. It took 
ages to get dressed. Our boots had frozen stiff and had 
to be thawed out over the Primus stove. Then at last we 
would set off. 

I seemed to be robbed of every ounce of energy; the 
terrific glare of the sun reflected up from the. dazzling 
snow hurt my eyes in spite of dark glasses, and although 
I had smeared protective cream on my face the skin 
was burnt off my lips and nose. A great effort of will was 
needed to make every single step, and I moved like a 
slow-motion film, there being so little oxygen in the air 
that I had to take two breaths to every single step. I 
had a splitting headache; I felt sick, and my one desire 
was to get off the mountain as quickly as possible if only 
we had a good enough excuse to do so and could turn 
back with a clear conscience. 

But soon an all-too-good excuse presented itself. At 
about 20,000 feet, some 1500 feet from the summit, the 
ridge was broken by a huge crevasse twenty feet wide 
and thirty feet deep. It was quite impossible to cross it 
and there was no way round. All we could do was to 
return. Fortunately, going downhill at 20,000 feet is 
not much more difficult than at sea-level. We followed 
our steps back to our camp on the Upper Simvu Saddle 
and quite enjoyed our run down on skis to the Zemu 
Glacier and back to our base camp. 

By now, the middle of May, most of the snow had 
melted from the moraine, and as we left the Zemu 
Glacier the azaleas and rhododendrons were in full 
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flower, though up here they were only a few feet high. 
In some places the whole mountainside was a blaze of 
colour, from pure waxy white blooms through pink, 
lilac and saffron to deep apricot and purple. There 
were masses of violet-coloured primulas in bloom and 
also that most lovely of flowers, the blue Himalayan 
poppy. 

A fortnight later three of us were ready to attempt 
the Pyramid Peak. This time the approach, instead of 
being up the bed of a glacier, was over the high grassy 
plateau of Lhonak, where Tibetan yak-herds were 
camped in black yak-hair tents looking after their 
animals, which were grazing right up to 19,000 feet. 
They gave us bowls of yak milk and cups of Tibetan tea 
with barley-meal stirred into it. 

Our new base camp was at 16,000 feet, on a sunny 
flower-starred bank beside a stream. Camp 1 was 2000 
feet higher, on a level patch of gravel beside a moraine. 
Then we established Camp 2 at 19,000 feet, on the 
Upper Lhonak Glacier, shut in by the great amphi¬ 
theatre of rock which runs from the Talung Peak to the 
Langpo Peak. This ridge dips down to 20,000 feet at 
the Langpo La and rises to a previously unnamed 
mountain we called the Sphinx (23,000 feet), and then 
another thousand feet to the summit of the Pyramid, 
the ascent of neither of which had ever before been 
attempted. 

Although it was now June, the weather was very bad; 
it snowed nearly every day and avalanches were con¬ 
tinually roaring d own the semicircle of mountains 
around us. This is one of the most serious problems of 
Himalayan climbing. You have only a month or six 
weeks of good weather—if you are lucky—between the 
spring snows and low temperatures (which often con¬ 
tinue into May) and the breaking of the monsoon, 
which in the south of the Himalaya occurs in mid-June. 
There is another brief season of good weather in 
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September, after the monsoon, but up high there is 
usually deep snow then, and by October the temperature 
falls rapidly again. 

Our first problem was to storm the thousand-foot 
wall which led to the Langpo La. It was so steep and 
difficult that it took us two hours even to get on to the 
rock, which was very steep and rotten, but soon the 
slope eased a little and we were able to kick steps up a 
gully of compressed snow. Occasionally avalanches 
swept down neighbouring gullies, and the terrific wind 
which they produced almost swept us off the mountain. 

We excavated a small platform for Gamp 3 on a 
hanging glacier, all four of us—for we had one Sherpa 
porter with us—packed into a single small tent. We got 
away from Gamp 3 at six o’clock next morning and cut 
our way up 200 feet of steep snow to the knife-edge crest 
of the Langpo La. As we climbed we could hear the 
wind whistling over the ridge above us, and we had to 
dig our ice-axes into the snow and crouch over them 
to prevent being blown away. And as I, who was then 
first on the rope, put my head over the summit I met 
the full force of the icy wind, and my nose and cheeks 
went dead with frost-bite. We were forced to return to 
our camp and wait till the weather improved. 

At midday the wind dropped, so we climbed once 
again to the ridge, only to find that a vertical wall of ice 
barred our way on to the main arete (ridge) which led 
to the Sphinx and Pyramid Peaks. Once more we 
descended to Gamp 3 and traversed across so as to 
strike the arete beyond the ice-wall. But by now it was 
too late in the day to attempt either of the summits, so 
we returned yet again to our camp. Next morning we 
got off at six o’clock, and when we reached the ridge 
once more we were rewarded by a most magnificent 
view. Far away to the west was Everest, peeping over a 
sea of clouds like a peak on another planet; to the north 
the nearer mountains hid the highlands of Tibet, but 
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to the east and south was a great semicircle of splendid 
peaks, including Siniolchu and Simvu, Chomiomo, 
Pauhunri, and distant Chomolhari on the borders of 
Tibet and Bhutan. 

All went well until we reached a very difficult place 
where there was a steep rise in the lidge and we had to 
cut steps. Here our porter, who had been complaining 
of headaches since we reached Camp 3, gave out com¬ 
pletely and we had to return yet again to our camp. 

Next morning, leaving the unfortunate porter groan¬ 
ing in the tent, we made what we knew must be our 
final attempt on the summit. Our food was running 
short and it was clear that next day we should have to 
return to the lower camps. 

We reached the snow-covered summit of the Sphinx 
before midday, but realised that there was not enough 
daylight left for an attempt on the summit of the 
Pyramid. We turned back, and picking up our porter, 
who was completely cured by the prospect of descend¬ 
ing, we struck Camp 3 and descended to Camp 2, 
then went right on past Camp 1 to our base camp, which 
we reached long after dark. 
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The First Ascent of the Fluted Peak 

I THINK most mountaineers will agree that, except 
for the feeling of satisfaction afterwards, there is no 
pleasure at all in trying to climb the higher peaks in the 
Himalaya. I once heard a veteran of several Everest 
expeditions remark: ‘If only someone would get to the 

top of the-mountain, then we could get on with 

some serious climbing’. 

There is no doubt that at some point around 20,000 
feet—depending, of course, on the individual’s power 
of adapting himself to the height—the atmosphere 
becomes so rarefied that existence for a human being 
becomes increasingly unbearable, until somewhere 
round about 29,000 feet, the height of the summit 
of Everest, it becomes impossible. That is really the 
attraction of Everest, that nobody knows whether, 
without the aid of oxygen, a human being can retain 
sufficient control of his mind and body to overcome 
the undoubted technical difficulties of the last 800 feet 
of the ascent. 

Personally I have never been higher than 24,000 feet, 
and for several thousand feet below that height I begin 
to feel that life is simply not worth living. I have a 
continual headache, the skin is all burnt off my face by 
the terrific glare of the sun reflected off the snow, I 
cannot sleep, I have no desire to eat and find myself 
w'ondering why on earth anybody ever tries to reach 
the top of a mountain. I only want somebody in the 
party, it does not matter who, to reach the summit, so 
that I can get off the mountain as soon as possible and 
descend to the truly delectable existence of life in the 
upper Himalayan valleys—-the cheerful Tibetan nomads 
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with their great herds of yaks and sheep; the birds, the 
butterflies, and above all the sun-steeped banks starred 
with wild flowers. 

No, the ideal mountain, in the Himalaya at any rate, 
is the 20,000 footer, for with the snow-line at round 
about 18,000 feet or even higher, as it is in many parts 
of the Himalaya, you have only about 2000 feet of rock 
or snow climbing to reach the summit. Which means, 
of course, that you can get to the top of the mountain 
and back from a comfortable camp below the snow-line, 
and that you do not have the added responsibility of 
taking porters on to the dangerous part of the mountain. 

The most enjoyable climb I have ever done was an 
ascent, the first ascent as a matter of fact, of the Fluted 
Peak, which is exactly 20,000 feet high. It lies about ten 
miles due east of Kanchenjunga, on the borders of 
Sikkim and Tibet and within sight of Nepal. The three 
of us who made this ascent appreciated it all the more 
as we had just spent a very unpleasant week making 
the first ascent of a 23,000 foot peak called the Sphinx, 
and failing to get to the top of the Pyramid, a twenty- 
four thousander. We knew that the weather was break¬ 
ing and this would probably be our last climb together 
before the arrival of the monsoon. 

It was on nth June 1936 that Cooke (who, alas, was 
killed in the war) and Harrison (who lost all his toes 
from frost-bite on a climb a few years later) and I left 
our base camp at 16,000 feet in the beautiful Lhonak 
valley and, carrying light rucksacks, meandered up a 
peaceful side valley, the Langpo Chu, to the foot of the 
Fluted Peak. The level ground in the foot of the valley 
was carpeted with azaleas, at this height not more than 
a foot tall, with aromatic leathery leaves and sparse 
waxy cream and plum-coloured flowers. The grassy 
banks of the valley, fed by the melting snows above, 
were carpeted with Alpine flowers—little blue irises 
and primulas of every colour from the deep purple of 
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Primula royalii to the pendant cream-coloured blooms of 
Primula sikkimensis. Apollo and swallow-tail butterflies 
chased each other in the warm sunshine, and mouse- 
hares and marmots popped into their burrows as we 
approached. Once we surprised a great herd of hurrhal 
(a kind of wild sheep with huge curling horns), which 
bounded away and then turned to gaze at us. 

In the afternoon we camped at about 18,000 feet on 
a patch of sand beside a shallow lake fed by one of the 
glaciers flowing down the south-east side of the Fluted 
Peak. We had intended to camp even higher, but it 
came on to snow and the visibility was poor. The three 
porters soon arrived with their loads and, while two 
returned to the base camp, one, Ang Nima, an old 
Everest ‘tiger’, stayed on to help us with the camp chores 
and to carry the gear back to the base camp. 

After tea the snow stopped, and putting on our gym. 
shoes we set off to find a way on to the rocky ridge which 
we intended to climb next day, for %ve had seen that this 
ridge led up to the final cap of snow and ice. The diffi¬ 
culty of getting onto a Himalayan peak is sometimes 
as severe as the climbing itself; but we were lucky and 
found a fairly easy route up a rocky gully between the 
two glaciers which flowed down towards our camp. 

That night a very remarkable thing happened. We 
had had supper—pea-soup and fried bully-beef, and 
were just going to sleep when outside the tent we heard 
a noise as of tins being knocked together and sounds 
of heavy breathing and grunting. I said I thought it 
was a snow-leopard, an animal I was always hoping to 
see, but we agreed it was more likely to be Ang Nima 
washing up the supper things in a fit of enthusiasm. So 
we went to sleep; but next morning, when we emerged 
from our tent at half-past four, we saw a line of large 
pad-marks in the soft sand beside the lake, and the tin 
plate in which we had fried the bully-beef was lying 
some distance from the tent and had been licked clean. 
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Not only had a snow-leopard been within a yard of our 
tent but, judging by the size of his pad marks, he was an 
exceptionally large one too. 

As there was no need to take more than a single 
rucksack with some lunch, we left Aug Nima behind, 
telling him to start making tea as soon as he saw us 
coming down the ridge. 

It was an uncertain sort of day: sometimes snow 
clouds swept up the Lhonak valley and great violet 
shadows passed across the dun-coloured plateau where 
we could just make out the little dots that were the 
yakherds’ tents, and the still smaller black spots that 
were hundreds of grazing yaks. 

The climbing on the ridge was spectacular but not 
unduly difficult, over fairly' firm rock which afforded good 
belays for the rope. Occasional descents were needed to 
avoid the rock gendarmes which guarded the ridge. 
At one place we were held up for some time by an 
awkward pitch which we tried to turn by traversing 
out to the right, but the slabs here were steep and hold¬ 
less and at last we found a steep chimney on the left, 
and a little back-and-knee work soon got us to the top 
of it. About here, when I was last on the rope, one of 
the others dislodged a boulder the size of a football, 
but luckily I was looking up at the time and was able 
to dodge it. The boulder struck the mountainside a few 
times as it fell, then buried itself in the snow a thousand 
feet below us. 

At ten o’clock we stopped for a hurried lunch of 
sardines, cheese, biscuits and chocolate. Clouds were 
occasionally blowing across the ridge above us and we 
were afraid we might not reach the summit before the 
weather broke; in any case we should only just have 
time to get there and back to our camp before dark. 

Now the rock stopped and gave way to a horizontal 
snow arite of such sharpness that, as we worked our way 
along it, we could look down on either side into the 
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snow-fields and open crevasses of the glaciers below. 
After the warm sunshine of the morning the ridge was 
so rotten that the leader had to sit astride it and de¬ 
molish the top two or three feet with his ice-axe so that 
we could stand upright and push our ice-axes into the 
firm snow and ice beneath. As the clouds swept over us 
the temperature fell and the loose snow picked up by 
the rope froze solid so that it became most unwieldy, 
like a wire hawser. 

This was slow work, and at two o’clock we held a 
council of war. We had previously agreed that at two 
o’clock we must turn in order to get back to our camp 
by daylight, and we knew that the snow- and ice-ridge 
got much steeper before the summit. On the other hand, 
it could not be more than a few hundred feet above us. 

Harrison thought we ought to return. The weather 
was turning nasty and we still had some way to go to 
reach the summit. We might not be able to get off the 
mountain even if the weather held. Cooke thought we 
could get off the ridge by nightfall even if we had to 
rope down the more difficult pitches, and we could do 
the last and easier part even in the dark. I had to give 
the casting vote. I thought it was a fair risk, and 
decided to go on. 

The clouds soon descended over us, and Cooke, who 
was leading, continued his work of demolition. The 
angle of the ridge was much steeper now and he seemed 
to be in difficulties. I could not see him but I could hear 
the snow and ice rattling down on either side of the 
ridge to be lost in the mist. Then there was a long halt 
and, when at last I moved on, I found he had excavated 
a twelve-foot tunnel to avoid an awkward over-hang 
of rotten snow. After crawling through this we reached 
an unpleasant spot where the angle of the arete became 
unduly steep. Cooke hacked away the looser surface 
snow and ice and then cut foot- and hand-holds for a 
perilous ten feet. Harrison kept on saying we were crazy 
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and would have to spend the night on the mountain, 
but now our luck changed and a final fifty feet of steep 
but not unduly difficult snow brought us at last to the 
blunt, cloud-covered summit. 

By then it was half-past three. The ascent had taken 
ten and a half hours. In three hours it would be dark 
and now it was snowing steadily. 

Cooke lowered the two of us bodily over the steep 
pitches, and we steadied him in turn as he came down. 
Then all three moved together, concentrating in grim 
silence on the small details that go to make a safe 
descent. To lean out on steep snow so that the steps 
do not crumble beneath you; to keep on pulling in the 
slack of the rope so that it does not get in the way of the 
others; and above all to hold your ice-axe in such a way 
that at a moment’s notice you can both stop yourself by- 
digging it into the snow, and hold the others if need be 
by hastily throwing a turn of the rope over the head of 
the axe. 

As we got off the snow on to the rock the mist cleared, 
but even more concentration was needed on the difficult 
pitches, and our speed slackened. We could no longer 
all move together; each of us in turn had to be ready 
with a loop of the rope round a belay in case one of us 
lost his footing in our hurried descent. 

In traversing across a rock face to reach a snow-filled 
gully, where the descent would be easier and faster, I 
was edging past an enormous flake of rock a yard wide 
when it suddenly came away. I was just able to jump to 
one side and catch hold of a projecting rock as the flake 
rebounded over the rocks below, and there was an acrid 
gunpowdery smell. 

At last we got off the ridge and unroped quickly to 
make progress faster. The rope was frozen stiff and 
could only just be coiled. Then we were off again, 
clambering over the final slabs and at last running 
down the loose stones of the gully towards our tents, 
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one of which glowed like a Chinese lantern'with the 
light inside it. Soon Ang Nima, who had been alarmed 
by the noise of the rock flake crashing down the moun¬ 
tain, appeared, and by half-past six, just as darkness 
closed in, we were back in camp feeling so deliriously 
happy that our weariness, sore finger-tips and burnt 
faces were forgotten. 

That night we slept for ten hours, and if the snow- 
leopard visited us again we were not aware of it. 



CHAPTER 9 


The First Ascent of Chomolhari 

THE APPROACH 

I F you had been an operator at the Calcutta telephone 
exchange in April 1937, and if you were in the habit 
of eavesdropping, you would have been able to listen 
in to a rather peculiar conversation. The caller, myself, 
was speaking from Kalimpong, a small town which 
straggles along a ridge of one of the foothills of the 
Himalaya. 

The man at the other end of the line, sweltering in 
the heat of Calcutta, 400 miles away, was Charles 
Crawford, a young man in business there. 

‘Hallo! Hallo! is that Charles Crawford? Oh, Charles, 
Freddy Spencer Chapman here. Yes, I am speaking 
from Kalimpong. Look here, can you possibly get any 
leave in May.... Well, I want to have a crack at climb¬ 
ing Chomolhari. Nobody’s attempted it before, but we 
passed quite close to it on the way to and from Lhasa, 
and I think the southern ridge might go. Can you 
come? . . . Um . . .You might get a fortnight’s leave? 
Well, if the weather’s O.K. we might do it in a fort¬ 
night. Let me see—one night in the train from Calcutta 
to Siliguri, where I’d meet you by car. One day here in 
Kalimpong sorting gear and buying stores. Next day by 
car to Gangtok, meet porters there (I can go over to 
Darjeeling beforehand and choose them) and set off 
to the Natu La—that’s the Pass—on the same day, with 
mules carrying the loads. Three days to Phari—that’s 
the village at the foot of Chomolhari, and it may take 
two days to get on to the southern ridge. Let’s see, that’s 
seven days; then three days to the top, two days back to 
Phari—it’s much quicker going down and we’ll know 
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the way—two days back to Gangtok allowing double 
stages down-hill, straight on to Siliguri and catch the 
train to Calcutta. And there you are, a fortnight’s leave 
and a first ascent of Chomolhari, 24,000 feet. 

‘Cost? Well, I’ve got all my gear from last year’s 
climbing and if you can fit yourself out and borrow 
tents, stoves and windproofs, boots and ice-axes, we’ll 
be O.K. Oh, and a couple of ropes, I haven’t got any 
here. I reckon for three of us—we ought to be three, but 
I don’t know who’ll be the third member of our party 
yet—it should cost us no more than £10 or £15 each. 
There’s only our food, pay and cigarettes for the porters, 
and hire of mules to Phari and back. What? . . . You’ll 
think about it and ring back tomorrow. . . . Grand. . . . 
Goodbye.’ 

Charles rang back next day and said he could come 
but that three weeks was the absolute limit of his leave. 
Whatever happened, he must be back in Calcutta by 
the end of May. 

So the first stage of my plan was complete. There 
were at least two of us to attempt Chomolhari. But as 
Charles had never climbed in the Himalaya—indeed, 
except for some scrambling in Skye and the Pyrenees 
he had done no climbing whatsoever—I was par¬ 
ticularly anxious to find a more experienced moun¬ 
taineer as a third member of the party, especially as 
I had had only one Himalayan season myself. But 
though I sent cables to all the suitable people I could 
think of, I could find nobody who was free at such 
short notice. 

So the next day I drove over to Darjeeling to choose 
porters. Every summer the Sherpas come down from 
the valley in Nepal where they spend the winter farm¬ 
ing, to sign on with any expeditions that are going. 
Three experienced Sherpas, I decided, was the mini¬ 
mum number we could take and the most we could 
afford. I chose Nima Tendrup, an old Everest veteran, 
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Kikuli, a young man who had done well on Nanga 
Parbat, and Passang Dawa. I expected Kikuli to go 
highest; Passang I thought the weakest of the three, but 
as they were friends and wanted to keep together, I 
decided to take him too. I arranged that they should 
walk over to Gangtok, where I was to meet them in two 
days’ time. 

It remained only to get permission to climb the 
mountain. I say ‘only’, but this was certainly the most 
awkward part of my preparations. I had decided to 
make the attempt on Chomolhari when, on the way to 
and from Lhasa, I had stayed in the mountain village 
of Phari. Like all Europeans who have stopped there, 
I had been tremendously impressed by this remarkable 
peak, which lies only a few miles from the top of the 
Tang La, the pass which leads north from Phari. 
Chomolhari gives a greater impression of sheer height 
and inaccessibility than any other mountain I know; 
it drops in a series of almost vertical rock precipices to 
the foothills beneath. It is thought by many to be the 
most beautiful mountain in the whole length of the 
Himalaya. 

While I was at Phari, I went as near to the mountain 
as I could and I concluded that the long snow- and 
ice-ridge to the south could be climbed if only we could 
get on to it. This would mean approaching it from 
Bhutan, which would involve getting permission from 
both Tibet and Bhutan. And as Chomolhari, which 
means literally Goddess of the Holy Mountain, is even 
more sacred to the Tibetans than Everest, you can 
understand how unlikely it seemed that we should get 
permission. However, I was on very friendly terms with 
the Lhasa officials through my recent work with them, 
and I knew that Rajah Tobjay, the Bhutanese repre¬ 
sentative at Kalimpong, would try to persuade the 
Maharajah to let us go. As time was so short it was agreed 
that we should go to Yatung, the first village in Tibet, 
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and wait there for permission to proceed further. 

On 6th May Charles Crawford reached Kalimpong. 
He had been able to get all the equipment we needed: 
a large marquee of a tent, weighing about thirty 
pounds including ground-sheet, for the use of the porters 
we would have to take from Phari to the foot of the 
snows—and they would take it back to Phari with them; 
two tents with ground-sheets sewn in, therefore excellent 
on snow, and a couple of lightweight bivouac tents 
which relied on ice-axes for poles; these were for the 
highest camps. He brought ropes, crampons (frames of 
iron spikes to strap on to your boots to give you a grip 
on bare ice), meta fuel for the stove, and pemmican (a 
kind of super-concentrated beef food). All other stores 
we could get at Kalimpong. 

A four-hour drive by car took us right down to the 
almost tropical jungles of the Teesta River, then up 
through the orange groves and terraced fields of hill- 
paddy to Gangtok. The porters were already there, 
though Passang had a black eye from a scrap in the 
bazaar. 

When we had sorted out all the gear and arranged 
the loads it was four in the afternoon, and by the time 
we were off it was pouring with rain. We wore shorts 
and climbing boots and carried our ice-axes, as they are 
so awkward to pack. We had one rucksack of about 
thirty pounds between us, to accustom ourselves to 
loads. The porters carried only their own gear, as we 
wanted to save their energy. Our food and equipment 
were taken by four mules, plus one extra animal to 
carry fodder. 

From Gangtok the winding path climbed up and up 
through the steep Himalayan forest, the crazy track 
clinging to the steep hillside and often supported across 
rocky faces by bamboo scaffolding. 

On the way we saw an exquisite rainbow with a paler 
reflection beneath. As a rule one sees only sky through 
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the transparent light of a rainbow, but here we looked 
through a band of multi-coloured light solely at the 
forest, from the top of the pass far above us to the foot 
of the deep valley below. 

The rhododendron and bamboo forest gradually gave 
way to pines and deodars, and already the air had a 
mountain tang in it. 

Two days later we crossed the Natu La at 14,500 feet, 
but there were several inches of snow on the ground and 
a line of cairns festooned with bundles of frosted prayer- 
flags marked the frontier between Sikkim and Tibet. 
We kept on meeting caravans of mules, donkeys and 
yaks bringing down loads of wool from the Tibetan 
plateau. The yakherds and muleteers in their cloth 
boots and homespun robes grinned cheerfully at us, and 
some of them turned prayer wheels as they walked. 

On the far side of the pass we descended through mile 
after mile of rhododendrons and azaleas. They were not 
yet in flower, but the leaves gave off an exquisite aro¬ 
matic fragrance. The sun shone again and the path led 
us down through steep little alps where shaggy yaks 
grazed among masses of Primula denticulata with mauve 
heads the size of golf balls, and Primula sikkimensis with 
pendant cream-coloured flowers. Everywhere the grass 
was crushed down, a reminder of the recent weight of 
snow. 

Soon we reached Kargyu monastery, which I had 
visited the year before on my way up to Lhasa. We 
stopped and talked (my Tibetan was quite good in 
those days) to the old Abbot who was helping the 
monks to chop wood. When I told him we were hoping 
to climb Chomolhari, he roared with laughter, and then 
suddenly became serious and asked me why. I said it 
was to see the goddess there. He shook his head sadly 
and said we would have to be very careful or she would 
throw us down the mountain. 

On xoth May we reached Yatung, a typical mountain 
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village of wooden houses with grey shingled roofs and 
tall prayer-flags fluttering in the breeze. Barley was 
sprouting in the fields where bronze-winged turtle-doves 
and hoopoes were feeding as tame as pigeons—in this 
Buddhist country where it is forbidden to take life. 

We went straight to the telegraph office and found 
that there were two telegrams for me giving the required 
permission from the Lhasa Government and from the 
Maharajah of Bhutan. That was, at any rate, one 
obstacle out of the way. 

Two days later we left the wooded valleys and 
entered the real Tibet: the great, open, rolling Phari 
plain where yaks and sheep grazed; and there also 
were herds of kiang, the beautiful wild ass, and Tibetan 
gazelle. Soon in the distance the flat roofs and flutter¬ 
ing prayer-flags of Phari could be seen, dominated by 
the great fort which was ruined by the 1904 Young- 
husband Expedition. 1 For some miles our way led 
through a deep gorge, and as we emerged from it, 
turning a corner, we had an unexpected view of the 
incomparable pyramid of Chomolhari, dramatically 
framed by the green sides of the valley. We were over¬ 
come with excitement, but soon started to speculate on 
the possibility of the long and less steeply sloping south¬ 
ern ridge. 

Phari is 14,000 feet above sea-level. Both Charles 
and I were feeling the height, having the usual head¬ 
ache and nausea of mountain sickness, and as the last 
stage was seventeen miles—most of it uphill—we were 
immensely glad when at last we reached the rest-house. 

After lunch we felt much better and in the afternoon 
set off to reconnoitre the approaches to Chomolhari. 
From the bare stony hillside, some 3000 feet above 

1 This mission was despatched by Lord Curzon to Lhasa 
to discuss commercial and diplomatic matters with the Dalai 
Lama. As the Tibetans opposed it, Colonel Younghusband 
had to force his way to Lhasa. 
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Phari, we could see the long southern snow- and ice- 
ridge rising from the wooded valleys of Bhutan. But 
between us and the ridge there were several high rocky 
hillsides with deep intervening valleys, and it was diffi¬ 
cult to decide whether to attempt to get on to the ridge 
by one of the glaciers which flowed down to the west— 
towards us—or to go much farther south and get on to 
the ridge below the snow-line where its slope looked 
gentler. It seemed best to go straight towards the moun¬ 
tain, then to veer south if the direct approach became 
too difficult. 

In the evening we sat by the juniper-wood fire in the 
rest-house. It was already 12th May. We had only 
nineteen days in which to reach the top of the mountain 
and for Charles to return all the way back to Calcutta. 
It seemed just possible. 

The village headman came to see us and it was 
arranged that six porters would report at dawn next 
morning to carry our loads as far as the snow-line. 
Before he went, he tried to dissuade us from our attempt. 
The people of Phari were afraid, he said, that the god¬ 
dess would throw us down the mountain. 

Later, the rest-house watchman came in, a handsome 
Tibetan with a long pigtail and heavy gold and tur¬ 
quoise ear-rings. He bustled about tidying up the room 
and putting more logs on the fire. Then he turned to 
us and said very seriously: ‘You are young. Chomolhari 
cannot possibly be climbed. You may not return at all. 
Why not give it up and return to Yatung, where it is 
already summer?’ Why not? I could not answer him. 
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The First Ascent of Chomolhari 

THE ASCENT 

O UR reconnaissance of Chomolhari had not been 
at all successful owing to low cloud. The first pro¬ 
blem was to find a way on to the long southern ridge 
which distant view's had shown us was the only possible 
approach. 

Accompanied by Uima Tendrup, the most experi¬ 
enced Sherpa porter (he had been on three Everest 
expeditions), I set off ahead so that we could wave the 
others on as we found the best way. Charles Crawford 
followed with Kikuli and Passang, the other two Sher- 
pas, and six bare-footed ruffianly looking Phari men 
that we had taken on to carry our gear as far as the base 
camp, which we hoped to place just short of the snow¬ 
line. The Sherpas, to save their energy for the mountain, 
only carried about thirty pounds each, while the local 
men carried eighty-pound loads. But the weather was 
against us; low cloud and mist prevented us seeing 
farther than a few hundred yards. We had to camp 
before midday in snow and hail. 

Later in the day the weather improved, and Craw¬ 
ford and I set off to find out what lay beyond the ridge, 
returning to the camp at dusk. It was perfectly still and 
we could hear an intermittent roaring noise in the direc¬ 
tion of Chomolhari, as if the wind was still vexing the 
higher slopes, or perhaps the new snow was pouring 
down in countless small avalanches. Or was it, perhaps, 
that the goddess was angry? 

There were three inches of new snow lying when 
we turned out at dawn. Snow-cock were calling to 
each other across the valley. By the time we had had 
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breakfast and all the gear was ready it was seven o’clock, 
and the sea of mist had risen to envelop us too. 

Soon a line of cairns rising from a foot of snow on a 
rocky hilltop showed the boundary between Tibet and 
Bhutan. As we went down the other side we ran out of 
cloud into sunlight and looked across to the snouts of 
two glaciers flowing down from the near side of Chomol- 
hari. The Phari men carried our loads to a stony plat¬ 
form at the foot of these glaciers and then left for home 
after receiving payment of two rupees each. It was only 
ten o’clock, but as the clouds had come down once more 
and as we could not see anything at all, we put up the 
tents and went to sleep. 1 

In the afternoon it cleared a little and Charles and I ■» 
set off up the steep rock wall above the camp to see if 
we could have a look at the lie of the country on the 
other side. As the clouds lifted, we had a sudden glimpse 
of Chomolhari rising far above us. The last 3000 feet 
looked practically impossible—gigantic crevasses and 
apparently impassable ice-falls led to the almost per¬ 
pendicular final ice slopes. It was clearly quite im¬ 
possible to force a way from this side on to the mountain 
itself. I had just time to take a photograph before the 
clouds closed down again. The vision was so beautiful 
and unexpected that it was not until I had developed 
the film that I was really sure we had not imagined it. 

Next morning we got away by six o’clock. As usual, 
clouds were down in the morning, but we coasted round 
three hillsides without losing too much height; then, as 
the weather cleared, we at last saw the southern ridge 
separated from us only by a single deep valley. 

A tiny path led us so steeply down that we had to 
hold on to the birch and rhododendron scrub to stop 
ourselves falling. Shell-pink and pale saffron-yellow 
rhododendrons were just coming into flower, and when 
the track ran out of the wood into grassy fields again, 
there were great patches of deep purple Primula royalii — 
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a wonderful sight. We took off our heavy rucksacks and 
lay in the sun, thankful that at last we had found a way 
on to the southern ridge; then with halts every few 
minutes we carried our heavy loads up the steep moun¬ 
tainside and camped near the summit of the ridge just 
as the clouds came down again. 

The next day was miserably ineffective. A few hours’ 
easy walk up the ridge brought us to a rock pinnacle, 
just where the permanent snow started. We named this 
the Giant’s Fang, but at ten o’clock the clouds came 
down once more and we spent a depressing day in our 
tents making ‘dampers’ (pancakes without eggs), read¬ 
ing poetry aloud and discussing the futility of climbing 
in the Himalaya. Outside the snow fell steadily, and 
Charles’s leave was drawing to its close. But the next day, 
our fifth since leaving Phari, dawned calm and fine. We 
dumped everything but the barest necessities for three 
or four days at the foot of the Giant’s Fang. We now 
roped up for the first time, and a few hundred feet of 
fairly easy climbing up a sharp snow ridge with cre¬ 
vasses on cither side led us to the summit of a small dome 
which marked the southern end of the long snow- and 
ice-ridge. At this stage the going was perfect, a few 
inches of powder snow on hard-packed neve. We crossed 
some wide, safe snow bridges over a few deep crevasses 
which cut across the ridge, and worked our way up 
another steep arete which led to a long, fairly level saddle. 
Here, although it was only eleven o’clock, we were 
forced to camp as the clouds came down again, and in 
that glaring, diffused light we dared not risk falling down 
the crevasses which we had seen lay ahead. 

We were now at about 20,000 feet; Charles was going 
well but was feeling the height. He could not eat and 
was overcome by the lassitude usual at such heights. 
Nima, who like most Sherpas smoked far too much, was 
terribly out of breath and said he could go no farther. 
Kikuli, on whom I had expected to rely when the 
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climbing got difficult, complained of headache and was 
spitting blood whenever we stopped. Only Passang, of 
whom I had expected little, was still going strong. 

Next day we determined to make a really early start, 
but although we had the primus going at half-past three 
it was six o’clock before we roped up, so slow and clumsy 
is one at that height. I left Nima alone with plenty of 
food in charge of the two tents to await our return. We 
were going to make a bid for the summit and might be 
away two days. 

We soon reached an awkward place where the ridge 
narrowed, and was cut across by some very large cre¬ 
vasses. This we named the Great Divide. We crossed it 
by the only possible route, a series of narrow snow- 
bridges between ice-walls and crevasses. 

Ahead of us there now rose a fluted knife-edge ridge 
of hard blue ice where a party would have to depend on 
balance alone, and where a single false step would be 
fatal. This ice-ridge was too severe for our inexperienced 
party, but on its left there was a steep amphitheatre of 
ice, in the centre of which some huge flakes of ice had 
fallen down to make a possible way up. Here, in the 
shelter from the ridge, the snow was waist deep and the 
terrific glare of the sun reflected from the snow burned 
the skin from our faces. At this height we had to take 
two or three breaths every single step. 

We had to cut both hand and foot holds up the steep 
edge of one of these fallen flakes. At last we were level 
with the top of the ridge of blue ice. Above us a steeply 
sloping snow-field led to what appeared to be a vertical 
ice-wall stretching right across the mountain and guard¬ 
ing the approach to the final arete. It was now three 
o’clock. We had had a terrific and most successful day, 
but we were still about 3500 feet from the summit and 
we had yet to find a way up the ice-wall that we had 
seen higher up. 

Kikuli, who had fallen asleep whenever we stopped, 
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collapsed in the snow. Crawford was groaning and his 
mouth hung open. Passang and I put up the two tiny 
bivouac tents. We crawled inside and fell asleep. Later 
on we took off our boots and wind-proofs and crept into 
our eiderdown sleeping-bags. I woke everybody up at 
3 a.m. Two hours later, when I called to the porters, 
only Passang, with a broad grin, emerged. The three of 
us roped up. I fancy we told ourselves we were making a 
bid for the summit, but even an experienced party under 
ideal snow conditions could hardly have got to the sum¬ 
mit and back from a camp so far below it. 

The day was a complete failure. In the evening it 
came on to snow again and we held a council of war. 
Charles’s leave was almost over. Indeed he could only 
just get back to Calcutta in time if we set off downward 
next day. If Passang and I then had a bid for the summit 
—a forlorn hope—would Charles and Kikuli be able 
to make their way safely down to Nima’s camp where 
we might catch them up next day? 

May 20th dawned superlatively fine. Charles felt 
awful but thought he would be all right lower down. 
Kikuli brightened at the prospect of returning and 
thought he would have no difficulty in getting Charles 
off the mountain. We divided the gear, and at half-past 
five parted company. Passang and I took a rucksack 
each, our ice-axes and a rope. We wore felt-lined leather 
climbing boots and wind-proof suits over three or four 
thicknesses of wool and flannel clothes, also wool helmet, 
wool and leather gloves and special snow goggles to 
prevent snow blindness. 

We made for what appeared to be the only weak spot 
in the defences of the mountain, where a flake of ice 
leant against the twenty-foot vertical ice-wall. I cut foot- 
and hand-holds up the edge of this flake, then standing 
on the top of it I was just able to get a grip with my ice- 
axe and pull myself on to the slope above. 

Now for the first time it really looked as if we had a 
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chance of getting to the summit. There was much less 
snow, as it seemed to have been blown off this exposed 
face, which was so steep that we had to use our ice-axes 
to cut almost every step. 

We were so engrossed that we did not notice a bliz¬ 
zard which in the early afternoon burst upon us un¬ 
expectedly. All we could do now was to plunge our 
ice-axes into the snow and crouch over them, as we were 
blinded by the drifting snow. It was impossible to move 
up or down: we could only wait, getting colder every 
moment. There was some thunder but fortunately no 
lightning. In spite of my wool helmet and fur-edged 
windproof hood my nose and cheek bones were getting 
frost-bitten. After about two hours of this, as the blizzard 
showed no signs of stopping, I realised we would have to 
do something about it or we should be frozen to death 
where we stood. It was hopeless to try to descend over 
the flake in this wind, but earlier on I had noticed some 
little hummocks of ice above us and I thought we might 
be able to excavate a platform big enough for the tent 
at the foot of one of these. So in the next lull in the 
storm we fought our way up to this place and hacked 
away enough snow and ice to be able to pitch the tiny 
bivouac tent. 

Unfortunately the zip-fastener of the tent was faulty, 
and though I fixed the opening with safety pins, a great 
deal of fine snow blew in and was melted by the warmth 
of our bodies. 

We passed an uncomfortable night as loose snow 
poured down the slope on to the tent and by morning 
had almost flattened it. My great fear was that an 
avalanche would come down. At any rate there was 
little inducement to sleep on, and at two o’clock I 
started the primus. For breakfast we had porridge with 
plenty of butter and sugar in it. I estimated that we 
were 2500 feet from the summit. With any luck we 
could get to the top and back from this camp. At such a 
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height one is very slow and clumsy and by the time we 
had scraped the loose snow out of the tent) thawed out 
our boots over the primus and put them on, it was 
already half-past four. We emerged from our tent to 
find ourselves perched on an immensely steep ice-slope 
which seemed to have little connection with the rest of 
the world which lay hidden beneath a sea of cloud. We 
roped up. There was no wind and the going was perfect. 
For several hours, with only short rests, we cut or kicked 
steps up the 2000-foot snow slope. The warm flush of 
dawn faded from the snow and gave way to hard bright 
daylight, and our faces, which had been half-skinned 
by the burning glare of reflected sunlight, became very 
painful. On this steep slope all the loose snow had 
blown off and a good kick or a few scoops with the axe 
was enough to make a foothold in the hard surface. 
Only now and then, where exposed ribs of ice projected 
through the snow, was it necessary to cut steps. 

Passang went magnificently, his cheerfulness and 
determination never flagging. We could move together 
and it was possible to achieve a rhythm—a kick, a 
breath, a pause, a breath, a step, a breath, a pause, a 
breath—and so on, almost mechanically. 

After seven hours of steady climbing with only occa¬ 
sional rests, we reached the top of the long slope and 
only a sharp undulating snow ridge separated us from 
the true summit about 500 feet above us. The view was 
superb; we looked down on to all the mountains of the 
Eastern Himalaya—Pauhunri in the foreground, then 
Chomiomo, Pandim and Kabru, Simvu and Siniolchu, 
and the great mass of Kanchenjunga encircled by 
clouds—and away, far away in the distance, we could 
just see the snows of Makalu and Everest, 

And now for the summit. The wind was rising and 
rags of cloud were forming around us. Fortunately the 
crest of the sharp snow-ridge was rotten and we could 
break it away to find firmer hard-packed snow beneath. 
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The last few hundred feet up the final snow-dome was 
the easiest part of the whole climb and soon we shook 
hands on the summit. From here we could see north¬ 
wards far into Tibet, but clouds which had been drifting 
up on an icy wind and dispersing before they reached 
us, were now becoming more persistent. I felt we should 
hurry back across the exposed ridge before the wind got 
any stronger. We had reached the summit of Chomol- 
hari, without offence—it seemed—to the goddess of 
whom we had heard so much; but we had still to get 
our selves safely off the mountain again. 



CHAPTER 11 


The First Ascent of Chomolhari 

THE DESCENT 

W E dared not stay long on the summit as I was 
anxious, before the wind got stronger, to return 
across the knife-edge snow-ridge which led to the long 
slope of ice and snow' up which we had cut and kicked 
our way that morning. 

I paused at the top of this slope, about 500 feet below 
the summit and still just clear of cloud, to take some 
photographs of the incredible view to the west down on 
to the dusy Phari plain and across the rocky foothills to 
all the major peaks of Sikkim and on over the hills of 
Nepal to Everest, 160 miles away. 

We sucked some barley-sugar but dared not wait to 
eat anything more substantial. In the excitement of the 
ascent we had eaten nothing except sweets and choco¬ 
late since breakfast at three in the morning. 

We were just about to start the descent to the camp. 
I was putting my camera away in my windproof 
pocket. Passang was standing beside me holding a few 
coils of rope in his hand. Suddenly he shot past me on 
his back. I dug my ice-axe into the snow, but before I 
could get any weight on to it the rope whipped tight 
and I was falling on my back head-first down the moun¬ 
tain. How the accident happened I just cannot make 
out. The Tibetans had repeatedly warned us that the 
goddess of the mountain would throw us down if we 
-were not careful, and I can only imagine that that is 
exactly what happened. 

We fell fast, sometimes flying through the air, some¬ 
times bumping and somersaulting over snow and ice. I 
knew that every moment we were approaching the edge 
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of the snow where the rocks fell away 3000 feet almost 
sheer into Tibet. I struggled and fought to get the point 
of my ice-axe into the snow and my weight on top of it, 
but before I could do so the rope twanged tight again 
and I was pulled on by Passang, on whose Buddhist 
mind the goddess of the mountain seemed to exert such 
an effect that he was not even trying to stop. Indeed, as 
I afterwards discovered, he had even let go his ice-axe. 

I suppose we fell three or four hundred feet before I 
could get my ice-axe point into the snow and my weight 
on to it. The axe cut home and I gradually stopped. 
There was a violent tug at tny waist but the axe point 
held. Passang too had stopped—or had the rope broken? 
I was bruised and winded and my goggles were full of 
snow. Was Passang all right? I lifted my snow glasses 
and saw him lying motionless, spreadeagled, head down¬ 
wards, only a few yards from the edge of the drop over 
the rocks. I saw his ice-axe had come to rest some dis¬ 
tance above him. Then I suffered a complete black-out. 
At that height the least exertion leaves one breathless, 
and all the time I was falling I had been fighting with 
every nerve and muscle in my body to stop our descent. 
My blood was exhausted of oxygen; a black mist seemed 
to come over me and I lay there gasping and fighting 
for breath as if my lungs would burst. 

How long I lay there I do not know, but at last I felt 
strong enough to climb down to Passang. He was groan¬ 
ing, though nothing seemed broken except his snow 
goggles; but he appeared to be completely demoralised 
and it was all I could do to get him going. 

We found the fine of steps we had cut on the way up 
and were soon back at our small tent, which was almost 
buried under the snow and ice that had come down the 
mountain during the day. Another blizzard was threat¬ 
ening and I felt it would be unwise to spend a second 
night there. However tired one is it is always easy to go 
downhill even at this height, and it seemed to me essen- 
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tial to get down the ice-wall and to the safe camp site 
we had used below, before our footmarks disappeared. 
Then another day ought to see us right off the mountain. 
We needed a hot meal before anything else, but Passang 
seemed still to be under the spell of the goddess, for no 
sooner had we boiled up some tea than he clumsily 
upset it all. We had not the time or the heart to cook 
any more so we ate some sardines and prunes and 
sugar, then wearily dug out the tent and rolled it up 
and pushed it and everything else into our rucksacks. 

Before we had reached the ice-fall, however, a sudden 
snow storm enveloped us at almost exactly the spot 
where we had been held up for two hours by a blizzard 
on the way up. We knew there was only one way down 
the ice-wall, and in this gale it would be impossible to 
find it, much less to get down the steps we had cut. 
Owing to our exertions of the morning our resistance 
was very low, and after waiting an hour in vain for the 
blizzard to stop I came to the conclusion that our only 
hope was to retrace our steps to the camp site we had 
just left. 

That climb of a mere 300 feet back to our ledge is 
one of my most appalling memories. Every single step 
required an immense effort of will. The weight of my 
rucksack upset my balance. I found difficulty in breath¬ 
ing. I felt sick, and had a dull ache at the back of my 
eyes. The idea of just letting go and sliding into oblivion 
was terribly attractive. But at last we reached the little 
platform where the tent had been, and we just lay 
there and fell asleep. 

Some time later we were woken up by the cold and 
put the tent up, but it was frozen stiff and intractable 
and several times we nearly lost it in the wind, and 
when we came to unroll our eiderdown sleeping bags 
we found that they too were frozen stiff because of 
all the snow that had blown into the tent during the 
previous night and been melted by the heat of our bodies. 
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We passed a miserably cold and uncomfortable night 
and once more snow poured in through the faulty open¬ 
ing of the tent. When at last we got going on the follow¬ 
ing morning it was obvious that Passang was not at all 
well. Pie seemed to have lost his sense of balance and 
kept on falling. I had to go ahead and cut steps, then 
return and steady him down them on the rope. We were 
unable to find the way down the ice-wall but I lowered 
Passang over it and somehow got down after him. Then 
it came on to snow, and in the glaring, diffused light it 
was impossible to see anything. Our upward tracks 
seemed to have completely disappeared and as we 
knew there were belts of deep crevasses ahead we had no 
option but to stop and camp. Had we been able to see 
the tracks we could have followed them in almost any 
sort of weather and got off the mountain in a single 
day; as it was, it was to take us another four days and 
nights to get off the snow. 

The new soft snow lay thigh deep and the burning 
glare from it skinned our faces so that our lips were open 
sores. Each morning it came on to snow before midday 
and we just had to camp. We could sleep in the after¬ 
noons, but our clothes and sleeping-bags were soaked 
with sweat and melting snow. As they froze we woke up, 
and it was too cold to get to sleep again during the 
frightful nights. We lay there hour after hour, listening 
to each other’s teeth chattering uncontrollably, and I 
wondered how much longer we could last. I consider 
myself a connoisseur of uncomfortable nights, but for 
sheer interminable shivering misery, I have never 
known anything like those nights in our bivouac tent 
on the snows of Chomolhari. 

Our matches had disintegrated with the wet, and we 
could not cook any food, or make hot drinks. We ate 
oatmeal mixed with sugar and wet snow; somehow we 
had no energy to open any tins, and we never felt in the 
least hungry. But we were tortured by thirst, though we 
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could always melt a certain amount of snow on our 
boots for drinking water—snow melts rapidly on a black 
surface, which absorbs heat, but remains unmelted on 
white windproofs. 

Before we reached the amphitheatre which had 
caused us so much trouble on the way up, we had to 
cross a belt of about six long crevasses. With so much 
new snow, only the larger ones remained open, and as 
the snow was still soft they were doubly dangerous, for 
the ice-axe ceased to be a sensitive probe and the bridges 
were rotten. We crossed two crevasses safely where they 
were narrow, then came to a large one with gaping 
black caverns twenty feet wide and heaven know's how 
deep. Between two such chasms I found a bridge which 
was fairly narrow. With the thigh-deep snow it would 
have taken us hours to prospect to left or right to find a 
narrower bridge, and as the snow seemed rather rotten 
I decided to jump across. 

I warned Passang exactly what I was going to do, 
but as Tibetan was our only common tongue, and 
neither of us spoke it very fluently, it is possible he did 
not understand, or perhaps he could not see since I had 
had to bandage up one of his eyes which had gone 
snow-blind as a result of his goggles being broken. Any¬ 
way, just as I w r as in mid-air above the crevasse, the rope 
suddenly tightened and down I went, crash, straight 
through the bridge and down some thirty feet until the 
rope cut into the edge of the crevasse and Passang acted 
as an anchor in the soft snow and was' dragged to a 
standstill. The frame of my rucksack hit me on the back 
of the head and my face was smothered in snow. Thank 
goodness I had hung on to my ice-axe or I would be 
there at this moment in cold storage. The crevasse 
stretched for a long way on either side and I could see 
blue sky in some places. It was festooned with blue and 
green icicles and was apparently bottomless. I remem¬ 
bered two things. One, that a man hanging by a rope 
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round his waist becomes insensible in about ten minutes, 
and the other that it is impossible for a climber to get 
himself out of a crevasse even with the help of a com¬ 
panion—and I knew I could not rely on Passang. 

At first he just hauled on the rope, which added to 
my discomfort, but then I managed to set myself swing¬ 
ing pendulum-wise with the help of my icc-axe so as to 
reach a ledge which projected from one side of the cre¬ 
vasse. I managed to cut a small platform so that I could 
stand on it and lean on the other side of the crevasse; 
only then, with many oaths, could I persuade Passang 
to loosen the rope. 

When I had recovered from this exertion I realised 
with horror that the crevasse was too wide to get up by 
the standard method of cutting steps and straddling it, 
and I knew I would have to attempt the almost impos¬ 
sible task of cutting both foot and hand holds up one 
vertical wall of the crevasse. I had to descend to the 
ledge to rest several times during the cutting of every 
single step, for Himalayan ice is very tough and glu¬ 
tinous. At last, after three or four hours of this work, I 
got my head over the top, only to find that Passang was 
sitting in the very middle of the snow-bridge over the 
crevasse. But he seemed glad to see me and smiled for 
the first time since we had left the summit! 

The next obstacle was the 200-foot amphitheatre, 
which was steep enough to be free of snow. I let Passang 
down the full length of the rope, then made him cut a 
ledge to stand on and then cut steps down for myself— 
and so on. 

At the foot of the amphitheatre the snow was waist 
deep again and in our exhausted state it took us some 
hours to reach the big belt of crevasses we had named 
the Great Divide. Up on the exposed ridge the wind 
had kept the snow from filling up the crevasses and there 
we could see the bridges quite easily, but not so here. 

At last we reached the Giant’s Fang, which marked 
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the end to the snow, and before midday we camped by a 
yakherd’s wooden hut in the valley, where we had a 
meal of boiled rice and hot yak’s milk with the herds¬ 
man’s family. Never have I been so conscious of the 
change from cold, hunger and despair to comfort, safety 
and content. We dried our clothes and sleeping-bags in 
the sun and slept all that afternoon and right through 
the night. Next day we felt sufficiently revived to walk 
the twenty miles to Phari, where we were just in time to 
stop a search-party which was coming up from Sikkim 
to look for our dead bodies. 

As we left Phari next morning on two mules with high 
Tibetan saddles, we saw that all the yaks working in the 
fields were gorgeously caparisoned with flags and scarlet 
tassels. It was the first ploughing day of the year, and 
this ceremony was to implore the goddess of Chomol- 
hari to give them a good harvest. I hoped she would 
treat them better than she had treated us. 

Looking back, we caught our last glimpse of Chomol- 
hari with snow clouds surrounding the base of the 
mountain, and only the sharp summit showing, trailing 
its warning plume of wind-driven snow. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Roacl to Lhasa 

I F you want to go to Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, the 
first thing you would have to do would be to get per¬ 
mission from the Lhasa Government. And you would 
find that very difficult, because today Tibet is a closed 
country; that means that foreigners, particularly people 
from Europe, are not allowed there. But I was lucky 
enough to spend six months in Lhasa some years ago, 
when it was not quite so difficult to enter the country. I 
was a member of a Diplomatic Mission invited by the 
Tibetan Government to come to Lhasa and advise them 
on various matters. 

To reach Lhasa you would have a long and difficult 
journey. You would start by train from Calcutta and 
go all night northwards across the dead level plain of 
Bengal, and then at dawn—if you were to wake up in 
time—you would look ahead and see the misty foothills 
of the mountains and, perhaps, if you were very lucky, 
a few high snow-clad peaks far away to the north—the 
Himalaya themselves. You would then go by car 
through valleys between the mountains, climbing all 
the time past paddy-fields and orange groves until 
the road comes to an end and there is only a rough 
track. Then you would mount your sturdy little 
hill pony'—probably a grey or a chestnut—while 
your baggage would be carried by mules and tiny 
donkeys. 

Now your real journey would start. You must ride 
on horseback for two weeks or more—for there are no 
railways or motor roads in Tibet. Up and up following 
the little winding cobbled track. Leafy trees give way 
to fir trees and then to whole forests of nothing but 
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brightly coloured rhododendrons and azaleas, red and 
yellow, mauve and pink. 

On our way to Lhasa we had to cross a pa^s called the 
Karo La. La is a Tibetan word meaning ‘pass’, and the 
summit of the Karo La is 16,000 feet above sea-level. 

Although it was August it was snowing, and a bitter 
wind fluttered the thousands of prayer-flags. You see, 
the Tibetans write prayers on strips of cloth, and hang 
them so that the wind blows them about; then, they 
believe, the prayers will rise to heaven. Strings of these 
flags joined the two large piles of stones on the summit 
of the pass. Glaciers and snow-fields overhung the track, 
and the tops of the mountains were lost in cloud. As we 
crossed the summit our mule drivers raised their hats 
and shouted: ‘Lha Gya Lo. De thamche pambo’— 
‘God be praised. Down with all devils’. Coming in the 
other direction, from Lhasa down to the plains of India, 
was a continuous stream of pack animals—ponies, mules, 
donkeys and yaks. Most of them were loaded up with 
bales of coarse wool destined for the United States, for 
the manufacture of carpets. Others carried bags of salt 
from the great inland lakes of Tibet. 

As we descended the pass we met some yakherds 
whose belongings were carried on the backs of sheep. 
It was clearer on this side of the pass, and when we 
came down to wide valleys of rolling grassland we 
could see their black tents of woven yak-hair, and herds 
of yaks and sheep grazing right up to eighteen or nine¬ 
teen thousand feet, for away to the north of the Hima¬ 
laya the snow-line is at nineteen or even twenty thousand 
feet. We also saw little brown animals called marmots, 
sitting up outside their burrows like hares; and on the 
rocky hills there were several herds of burrhal, a kind of 
wild sheep with huge curving horns. 

That night, after rising or leading our ponies for 
sixteen miles, we reached an altogether desolate village 
called Dzara, only a thousand feet lower than the 
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summit of the pass. Next day we continued downwards 
through a' wind-swept rocky gorge. In many places 
there were low walls down the middle of the track— 
prayer walls, we called them—with carved and painted 
Buddhas built in like tiles on either side, and prayer 
flags fluttering from the corners. These walls must 
always be passed so that they are on your right-hand 
side, otherwise it will bring you bad luck. There were 
also religious monuments called chottens, which looked 
like gigantic pepper pots, in the middle of the track. 
These are usually built over the remains of a holy monk, 
and must also be kept on the right. 

Suddenly we turned a corner of the gorge, and there 
below us lay the Yamdrok Tso, which means ‘The Lake 
of the Upper Pastures’, intensely blue, and surrounded 
by grassy hills. The Yamdrok Tso lies at 14,500 feet 
above sea level; it is fifty miles long and almost as many 
across. In the foreground, where the valley opened out, 
was a village with its massive fort, separated from the 
lake by a mile or two of lovely green turf on which 
thousands of animals, mostly yaks, were grazing. 

Near by is the famous monastery of Samding. It is 
famous because the Dalai Lama set up his government 
here in 1912 when he was on his way back from India 
to Lhasa, from which he had been driven out two years 
before by the Chinese. Samding is famous, too, because 
the monastery is ruled by a woman, a nun called Dorje 
Phagmo, which in Tibetan means The Thunderbolt 
Sow, the most holy woman in Tibet. As we approached, 
the two dzongpiins , or fort commanders, who represented 
the Tibetan Government; rode out to meet us, as is the 
custom. They presented us with white scarves, which we 
hung round our necks, and gifts of dried carcasses of 
sheep and boxes of grain and eggs. The eggs were several 
years old; that is how the Tibetans like them, though 
they did not appeal much to us. As usual, one of the 
officials was a monk, with short hair and wearing the 
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mulberry red robes of his order; the other was a layman, 
with his long hair tied into a little top-knot hidden 
beneath a comic-looking hat like half a sponge, balanced 
on top of his head. In his left ear he wore a turquoise 
and gold ear-ring seven inches long, and over his purple 
silk robe was a scarlet cloak with yellow lining. 

The Yamdrok Tso, like most Tibetan lakes, has no 
outlet to the sea and consequently the water is slightly 
salty, but it is quite drinkable. On its blue waters were 
great flocks of wild geese, ducks and other fowl. Black¬ 
necked cranes strutted about in the shallows and sand- 
martins swooped over the water. The Buddhists are 
forbidden to take any kind of life; and here the birds 
and animals were surprisingly tame. We also saw herds 
of Tibetan gazelle in the plains and elegant w'ild asses; 
and we knew well that there were snow-leopards and 
snow-lynx in the hills, though we did not see them. 
On the hillside which faced south there was a grove of 
large pollard willows—surely at 14,500 feet one of the 
highest in the world; and wild roses and clematis were 
in full flower. 

All next day we rode along beside the lake. As a 
matter of interest, I kept a rough check on the numbers 
of pack animals going south. I calculated that during 
the day between twelve and thirteen hundred passed us. 
Nearly half of them were yaks, which in their obstinate 
way preferred the steep stony ground at the foot of the 
rocks to the level path beside the lake. The whole of 
the ground here was carpeted with deep blue and violet 
delphiniums, nearly three feet high, as well as primulas, 
yellow asters and many other varieties of flowers. 

When the valleys opened out at all, there were small 
fields. The rainfall here is only about ten inches a year, 
and so the fields were cunningly irrigated by long 
channels, which brought the water from the mountain 
streams flowing down the centre of each valley, fed by 
the melting snows above. In spite of the height—do not 
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forget it was nearly 15,000 feet above sea-level—barley 
and peas, radishes and potatoes were growing in the 
fields. You see, Tibet has a continental climate, and 
though the winters are bitterly cold, the hot short 
summers make it possible to grow a surprising variety 
of crops, even at this altitude. 

The people live in flat-roofed houses of stone and 
mud. They seemed very prosperous. Not only is the 
valley extremely fertile, but the people provide lodging 
and food for the continuous stream of mule drivers 
and yakherds who pass all day along the trade route 
between Lhasa and Bengal. The people live mostly on 
yak meat and mutton, cheese and vegetables, and above 
all Tibetan tea, of which they all drink forty or fifty 
cups every day. This is made from coarse brick tea, so- 
called because the leaves and stalks too are compressed 
into bricks which are brought from China on the backs 
of yaks. A piece of the brick is broken off and then 
boiled for some time. Butter and salt are now added, 
and the mixture is churned up inside a bamboo cylinder, 
and heated over a yak-dung stove. Into the tea is mixed 
a handful of tsamba , a kind of barley meal, which is 
prepared by heating barley on metal trays—like pop¬ 
corn—and then grinding it up. The tsamba is stirred 
into the tea with the fingers to make a sort of dough. As 
long as the butter in the tea is not rancid, it tastes excel¬ 
lent, but it is more like soup than tea. In the winter it 
is bitterly cold at this height, but though there is little 
snowfall the uplands are swept by bitter winds and 
sandstorms. In fact, when we returned from Lhasa in 
February the whole lake was frozen over, and our 
ponies and baggage animals were able to go straight 
across the ice. Wood is scarce up here, and as there is 
no coal the only fuel in this part of Tibet is yak-dung. 
It must be reserved for cooking, so the houses are 
bitterly cold in winter, and the only way the people 
can keep warm is by dressing in layer after layer of 
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THE ROAD TO LHASA 

clothes, often padded or quilted with wool and eider¬ 
down. 

As we led our ponies up the pass, we looked back to 
the Yamdrok Tso, with its still waters reflecting rounded 
grassy headlands, dotted with grazing yaks and sheep 
and goats. The summit of the pass was hidden by 
dufting clouds, but as we started to walk down the far 
side the mist suddenly cleared and through a hole in the 
clouds we caught a glimpse of a wide silvery river, 4500 
feet below us, winding its way through a waste of sand. 
It was the Tsang-po, which in its lower course in India 
is called the Brahmaputra. 

As we descended the pass by a zigzag track the vege¬ 
tation became taller and thicker, until down by the 
river banks we seemed to be in a different world. 
Bulbuls were fluting in the thickets of flowering shrubs, 
and turtle-doves were cooing in the hot August sun¬ 
shine; women were cutting the tall golden barley with 
sickles, singing as they worked. They were dressed in 
coarse brown robes and striped aprons, and their faces 
were smeaied with pigs’ blood, as protection against the 
hot sun. There were also fields of potatoes, oats, beans, 
peas, mustard and even wheat. There were groves of 
willows and alders, poplars and huge walnut trees, and 
orchards of cherries, peaches and apricots. Butterflies— 
blues, painted ladies, tortoiseshells and clouded yellows, 
flitted from flower to flower. The houses, too, were much 
better built, with carved wooden frames round the 
windows and doorways, and window-boxes full of geran¬ 
iums. There seemed to be three types of people: the 
officials, who represented the Lhasa Government and 
seemed to do very well out of it; the working people, 
who were dressed in rags and looked as if they never 
washed; and the monks, whom we saw everywhere. 
These monks, though some were boys not yet in their 
teens, had shaven heads, dusty reddish robes and were 
either bare-footed or wore cloth boots with thick soles. 
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Quite a number of the monies carried their boots—to 
prevent them wearing out! 

The river was swollen by the melting snows of the 
Himalaya and the heavy monsoon rains to a brown 
torrent, surging past at great speed. As the flood water 
was too high for the river to be crossed by the normal 
ferry, we were taken to a place where the river ran 
through a single channel, 500 feet wide, and here we 
crossed in small boats or coracles. These coracles were 
made of yak-hide, stretched over a rectangular frame¬ 
work of willow branches about eight feet by six. They 
floated extraordinarily high out of the water, and were 
lashed together in pairs for safety. The unfortunate 
ponies had to swim alongside, and one, who broke 
loose, was swept away down river and drowned. During 
the crossing our boatmen rowed frantically with oars 
like ping-pong bats on the ends of poles, but in spite of 
this we were carried nearly half a mile downstream, so 
that when we did get across the boatmen had to balance 
the coracles on their heads and walk upstream again. 

This flooding of the river, which takes place every 
year, has turned the whole valley into a wide sandy 
waste, with occasional islands of willow scrub. The 
mountains rise straight up from the sides of the valley 
like cliffs from the sea, and the terrific sandstorms of 
winter have choked some of the valleys with sand, so 
that the top of the sand is now many hundred feet above 
the level of the river. 

Whenever there was any irrigation we saw rich crops, 
orchards and groves of trees, and at the head of almost 
every valley was a white-painted monastery, towering 
over the flat-roofed village at its foot; but in between 
these fertile patches the valleys were buried in sand, and 
nothing grew except coarse grass and weeds—an extra¬ 
ordinary mixture of rich green land and dreary desert 
scenery. 

From the place where we crossed the river, Lhasa was 
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only three days’ journey. As we travelled we passed 
more and more prayer walls and great piles of stones 
decorated with bundles of prayer flags and little way- 
side shrines protected by iron bars. There were also 
curious objects, made of wood and coloured string, 
which we were told were ghost traps, put there to catch 
evil spirits and prevent them from reaching the Holy 
City. Rocky spurs ran down to the river, so that the 
winding track was often under water, and our horses 
had to be led along the submerged track by ragged boys. 
Here prayers were cut in the rock wall above us, and 
thousands of Buddhas, carved and painted above the 
track, showed that we were approaching Lhasa, the 
Holy City of Tibet, and the capital of the Buddhist 
world. 
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The Forbidden City of Lhasa 

‘ROMANCE’, says the poet, ‘is the combination of 
JlV beauty and strangeness 5 , and if you are willing to 
accept this definition, then Lhasa is surely the most 
romantic city you can possibly imagine. Strange it cer¬ 
tainly is, with its fantastic religious life, dominated by 
the mysterious figure of the Dalai Lama, Buddha's 
Vice-Regent on earth; and beautiful too, when the 
early morning sun, through a haze of smoke from the 
incense burners and yak-dung fires, lights up the gold 
pagodas on the summit of the Potala, the magnificent 
monastery-palace of the Dalai Lama. 

As you approach, riding your pony along the rocky 
path from India, suddenly you see the wonderful and 
mysterious city below you. It lies in the centre of a huge 
plain, and on all sides rise up beautiful grassy moun¬ 
tains. A river, called the River of Happiness, winds 
across the plain, and in the river valley are groves of 
willow trees and there are apples and apricot trees, 
poplars and huge walnuts. And up the side valleys 
running into the mountains, you can see what look 
like villages but are really Buddhist monasteries. For 
the Tibetans are a very religious people. They are 
followers of Buddha, a very saintly and holy man who 
lived about 500 years before the birth of Christ. In 
Tibet about one man in every six is a Buddhist monk— 
or lama; so you see them and their monasteries every¬ 
where, not only in and around the mountain but in 
the streets of Lhasa and in the depths of the country. 
For the monks act as doctors and schoolmasters and 
even traders as well as priests. 

But as you gaze out over the plain it is not the city 
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that catches your eye—not the flat-roofed grey stone 
buildings where the ordinary Tibetans live, but a 
wonderful building on the top of a great lock rising out 
of the plain not far from the city, like a castle in a fairy 
story. This is the Potala, the home of the ruler of Tibet, 
the Dalai Lama. It is both a palace and a monastery— 
for the Dalai Lama rules not only like a king in Tibet, 
but also like a chief-priest. 

The Potala is the most strikingly beautiful building I 
have seen anywhere in the world. In its present form it 
was built by the fifth Dalai Lama in the seventeenth 
century, on the summit of a rocky ridge which rises out 
of the otherwise level Lhasa plain; and as the building 
about 400 feet high and 1000 feet long it completely 
dominates the city and vale of Lhasa. The rock, except 
for the flat-roofed hamlet at its foot, is surrounded by 
groves of willow trees and fields of grass on which herds 
of yaks are usually grazing. Huge stairways, protected 
by battlemented walls, zigzag up the bare rock to the 
gateways and courtyards, for the Potala is really a con¬ 
glomeration of a great number of buildings all heaped 
together in a rugged flat-topped pyramid; and yet the 
whole edifice has a remarkable unity of design. The 
massive walls, tier above tier, lean back, thus adding to 
the impression of height and solidity; indeed they seem 
to be a continuation of the rock itself. The-building is 
whitewashed except for the upper central portion which 
is maroon coloured, and each facade is pierced with 
symmetrical lines of windows. Each block of masonry is 
surmounted by a wide band of reddish-brown on which 
are golden emblems, and the roof lines are broken up by 
religious banners which also serve to keep off evil 
spirits. On the very summit are the golden pagodas 
over the tombs of former Dalai Lamas. 

The Potala would be magnificent anywhere, but in 
this extraordinary setting in the centre of a plain 12,000 
feet above sea-level, and surrounded by mountains 
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rising another 6000 feet, it seems to embody all the 
mystery and romance of high central Asia. 

If you are lucky you may see a group of officials from 
the Potala riding their ponies up or down these steep 
paths. If they are monks they have shaven heads and 
wear coarse robes of a reddish-brown colour and thick- 
soled boots. If they are not monks they will be dressed 
in splendid silk robes probably of golden colour, with 
scarlet cloaks lined with blue. These robes come almost 
down to the ground and have long sleeves. Another 
thing you would notice is that each of these officials has, 
in his left ear, a single ear-ring about seven inches long 
made of gold and decorated with blue turquoise jewels 
and with a large pearl in the centre. They have long 
black hair which is tied with red ribbon into two tight 
little buns on top of their heads, and between the buns 
they wear a beautiful gold and turquoise charm-box. 
They keep special charms in these boxes to bring them 
good luck and to ward off evil spirits. For the Tibetans 
are very superstitious people. 

The men and women of Lhasa are very fond of 
beautiful clothes and jewellery. The richer men have all 
sorts of silk robes, some of them with wonderful dragon 
patterns, which they wear for the different religious 
processions, of which there are many. And they have a 
most extraordinary selection of hats—one is hung with 
scarlet tassels like a lampshade, another is covered with 
black fur like a guardsman’s busby, and the queerest of 
all is like a little white cockle-shell which seems to be 
balanced on top of their heads. 

The women, who do not ride in these religious pro¬ 
cessions, wear long robes of purple silk, thick-soled felt 
boots and striped, woven aprons, of many different 
colours. Their own sleek black hair is pulled back and 
plaited into long pigtails, but balanced on top of their 
heads they wear a large crown shaped like a triangle 
and decorated’ with red coral stones the size of cherries, 
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and from the sides of this crown they wear bundles of 
false hair hanging down. But this is not all. Beside their 
ears they have huge gold and turquoise ornaments— 
they are too big to call ear-rings—and round their 
necks they hang a gold and turquoise charm-box, and 
from shoulder to waist hang strings of seed pearls with 
a large jewelled brooch in the centre. The Tibetans are 
very fond of beautiful things. Their gardens and window- 
boxes are full of lovely flowers—hollyhocks, marigolds, 
asters and even roses. The doors, windows and furniture 
of their houses are beautifully carved and painted, and 
there are lovely friezes and frescoes painted on the walls. 
Most of these pictures are of Buddhist gods, goddesses 
and demons, but some show flowers, trees and boats, 
and animals such as lions, tigers and elephants. 

For furniture they have a few simple couches on 
which they sit cross-legged, and small brightly coloured 
tables in front of them. 

But the houses are very cold, for in Lhasa it freezes 
most of the winter and there are icy winds and dust 
storms. And as they cannot heat their houses—since 
the only fuel in Lhasa is dried yak-dung—they put on 
more and more clothes as it gets colder, some of them 
quilted with cotton wool and eiderdown. Another way 
they keep warm is by drinking cup after cup of tea. 
The ordinary Tibetan—the yakherd or the fanner, for 
example—pretty well lives on this tea, but the richer 
Tibetans, while still liking their buttered tea, have meals 
more like the Chinese—plates of rice, which they eat 
with chopsticks, flavoured with meat dumplings, curried 
fish and vegetables, as well as tasty delicacies they im¬ 
port from China such as sea-slugs, sharks’ fins and 
bamboo shoots. The Tibetans love to entertain their 
friends, and some of their dinner-parties have thirty 
courses and last for several hours. 

One of their chief amusements—besides eating and 
drinking—is riding. They think it very undignified to 
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be jerked up and down by a trotting pony; all their best- 
horses and mules are amblers—the animal moves at a 
very rapid run like a dog and the rider just sits down in 
the saddle without rising in the stirrups. In this way 
you can keep up a steady six miles an hour. Another 
sport they enjoy is archery. They make their bows out 
of yak’s horn and their bowstrings out of plaited nettle 
fibres. And they fit their arrows with a wooden tip that 
makes a loud roaring noise—they call them whistling 
arrows—as they fly through the air. 

Another very strange noise you hear in Lhasa is the 
music of a monastery band. They have trumpets fifteen 
feet long, which make a noise like a buffalo in pain, and 
drums, and cymbals and flutes. Often you hear the 
music in the very early morning as the band plays on 
the monastery roof, to greet the dawn. 

The best band I heard was during the New Year 
ceremonies at the Potala. The Tibetans believe that 
before you can welcome in the New Year you must 
drive away all the devils and bad spirits of the old year, 
and in one of the great courtyards of the Potala they 
hold a series of extraordinary dances which last from 
sunrise to sunset. To begin with, a mock battle is fought 
by lines of soldiers in ancient armour and headdresses 
plumed with feathers. They are armed with bows and 
arrows and old-fashioned guns. Then the monks do a 
series of dances to frighten the bad spirits away. Some 
have masks like demons or grinning human faces, or 
like stags or bulls, and some are dressed like skeletons 
with skulls for heads and chattering finger bones. Then 
comes a comic turn—an Ancient Man, white bearded 
and bald, and he totters round on a stick and keeps on 
falling down. But the dance that is most exciting to 
watch is that of the famous Black Hat dancers, who wear 
black hats with a bunch of peacock feathers on top and 
robes of beautiful silk. All the people of Lhasa turn out 
to see these dancers and the gaily dressed crowd is 
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almost as good a show as the dancing monks. 

One of the rules of the Buddhist religion is that you 
must not kill any sort of animal or bird or even? insect— 
and the strict Buddhists keep to this rule. They believe 
that when you die your soul or spirit then goes into the 
body of another person. But if you have been very 
wicked in this life you may find yourself a yak or a 
mouse or even a mosquito in your next life. And that is 
why the butchers who kill the yaks and sheep and goats 
for the others to eat are outcasts and have to live in 
hovels beyond the city gates. For the town of Lhasa has 
fine stone gateways. Inside are cobbled streets with 
shops and stalls with canvas awnings to keep off the sun. 
The walls of the buildings are of stone lower down, but 
higher up they are of mud bricks, for there is very little 
rain in Lhasa, and even the mud walls last for many 
years. Sometimes you see a monastery at the end of a 
street, or the great four-storied house of a nobleman— 
but every house in Lhasa has a flat roof. 

Now, when the Dalai Lama dies, the Tibetans have a 
very interesting way of finding a new ruler. They believe 
that, when the old Dalai Lama dies, Iris spirit passes into 
the body of a new-born baby. But the difficulty is, of 
course, in a country as large as Tibet to find just where 
this child, who is the new Dalai Lama, is. And by the 
time they discover him, he may be four or five years old. 
They search for him by all sorts of magic means. Some¬ 
times the highest lamas dream dreams and see visions 
which guide them to the place where the child is to be 
found. But then to make sure he is really the right one 
he is given certain tests. He is shown many holy objects 
that were in the possession of former Dalai Lamas 
—perhaps a green jade tea-cup or a bead necklace—to 
see whether he seems to recognise and want to keep 
them for his own. And he must seem to recognise, too, 
the holy people who surround the Dalai Lama. Then 
when the searchers feel sure the new Dalai Lama is 
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discovered, there is tremendous rejoicing, and the child 
is brought back to Lhasa with great pomp and cere¬ 
mony. The present ruler is the fourteenth Dalai Lama, 
he was only five years old when he was found about ten 
years ago. 

Yes, Lhasa is a beautiful and mysterious city, a fitting 
home for that strange and lonely figure—the Dalai 
Lama. I often picture him, dressed in his red-coloured 
monk’s robes and sitting in his rooms in the Potala, 
looking down on to the willow groves, the herds of 
grazing yaks, and the flat-roofed city of Lhasa; and 
wondering, perhaps, what boys of his own age are doing 
in England or America. 



CHAPTER 14 


The People of Lhasa 

U nfortunately, during my visit to Lhasa, i 

did not have the honour of meeting the Dalai 
Lama himself, as the last reincarnation had passed away 
three years before our visit, and the new incarnation had 
not yet been found by the customary process of magic 
and divination, which involves journeys by parties of 
monks into every corner of Tibet, and even into China 
and Mongolia. 

But in the six months that we spent in the Holy City 
we visited the homes of the Dalai Lama’s Regent, the 
Prime Minister, the four Cabinet Ministers—one of 
them a monk—the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
the High Chamberlain and most of the other officials. 
We also called on the abbots of the great monasteries 
in and around Lhasa, and had ample opportunity of 
getting to know every sort of Tibetan from the yapshi 
hung , or hereditary Duke (an honour given to the 
family of each Dalai Lama), to the ragpapa, or dis¬ 
posers of dead bodies, who live in squalor outside the city 
walls. The Tibetans live in a state of complete feudalism, 
but it does not seem to worry them very much and they 
are a remarkably happy people. 

Let me describe our first official visit to the Regent 
and the Prime Minister in their state rooms in the 
Potala. Our party, including the seven of us Europeans, 
interpreters, Tibetan guides, Sikkimese clerks, scarlet- 
coated orderlies, and grooms in snow-leopard skin coats, 
was about forty strong, as befitted the representative of 
the Viceroy of India. We rode our sturdy Mongolian 
ponies up the steep pathway which winds its way round 
the northern face of the Potala rock. Then, leaving our 
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ponies, we were led along dark musty passages, slippery 
with the spillings of innumerable cups of ceremonial 
tea, to an ante-room where some high officials took 
charge of us. The monks wore sombre red-brown robes 
but the lay officials were resplendent in scarlet, blue and 
saffron-coloured silk. Then we were ushered into the 
Regent’s throne room, a vault-like chamber, ill-lit 
but with beautiful frescoes on the walls—all in Chinese 
style and of religious subjects. Parts of these were hidden 
by hanging scrolls known as thankas, consisting of ex¬ 
quisite paintings of scenes from the life of Buddha, 
framed on pieces of rich brocade. 

The Regent, a young but emaciated-looking monk 
with shaven head and prominent ears, was wearing the 
conventional mulberry coloured robes over an inner 
garment of gold brocade. He sat cross-legged on a 
cushioned seat while the Prime Minister, wearing a 
splendid robe of yellow silk, ornamented with a pattern 
of dragons, sat on a lower seat beside him. As demanded 
by Tibetan convention, we presented the Regent with 
ceremonial white silk scarves, and then sat on low 
cushions while we were served with Tibetan tea, bis¬ 
cuits and dried fruits. Our cups were continually filled 
up by two colossal monks, the Regent’s personal attend¬ 
ants. Each was about six feet six inches in height, and 
their shoulders had been padded to make them look 
even larger. 

Our own attendants, one after another, kow-towed 
to the Regent, touching the ground with their fore¬ 
heads, then presented their scarves and received in turn 
a fillet of scarlet silk which the Regent placed round 
their necks. Then, after a short formal conversation— 
about the weather, and the difficulties of travel in Tibet, 
and so on—we got up and took our leave, and clattered 
home more gaily along the flooded roadways between 
the willow groves to the small house—the summer 
residence of the abbot of a near-by monastery—which 
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had been lent to us for our visit. 

Our first official luncheon was with the shap-pes , the 
four members of the Lhasa Cabinet, and convention 
laid down that nobody, not even the Regent or Prime 
Minister, could invite us to a party until the Cabinet 
had given us this luncheon. Never shall I forget those 
official lunches. Music was provided by three strange 
stringed instiuments and a flute, and in time to the 
music three dancing girls standing on a plank per¬ 
formed a curious slow-motion jig, swinging their arms 
from side to side—with sleeves worn long as a sign of 
respect—and singing curious, broken, Chinese-sounding 
songs. 

Three of the shap-pes were laymen. They wore 
ankle-length robes of heavy yellow brocade, held in at 
the waist with scarlet girdles. Like all lay officials each 
wore in his left ear the traditional long gold and tur¬ 
quoise ear-ring, though the single pearl seemed even 
larger than usual; similarly the charm-box dividing the 
double bun of hair on top of the head seemed even 
more sumptuous than custom demanded. 

The Ecclesiastical Cabinet Minister had short hair 
and wore his terra-cotta monk’s robe above his yellow 
silk. He also wore a curious fiat hat of gilded papier- 
mache, and thick-soled boots with upturned toes. 

The food was excellent and included some thirty 
courses—sharks’ fins, sliced yak tongues and fishes’ 
abdomens, as well as meat dumplings, smoked ham, 
curried eggs and more conventional dishes. Everything 
had to be eaten with chop-sticks, even such slippery 
delicacies as sea-slugs and eels in pork fat; but the most 
remarkable feature of the meal was the chang or barley 
beer, and the chang girls, whose job it is to pour out the 
beer, and, moreover, to see that you drink it, As these 
girls are remarkably pretty, and the chang delicious, 
they start with a distinct advantage. The moment your 
glass is empty they fill it up again and are not satisfied 
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until you have drained it. No wonder the Lhasa parties 
are such a success! 

These girls, often of good family, are dressed in all the 
complicated finery of the Lhasa lady of fashion. Their 
glossy black hair is parted in the centre and dressed in 
two plaits, but on the back of the head a triangular 
crown is worn, from the sides of which false hair is hung, 
framing the face. This crown is covered with seed pearls 
and is studded with corals the size of cherries. On each 
side of the face, against the background of the false hair, 
are hung two heavy gold and turquoise ornaments— 
one cannot call them ear-rings as they are about six 
inches in length and two inches wide—while a necklace 
of coral and agate holds a four-inch square charm-box 
of dark Tibetan gold set with precious stones. The dress, 
ankle length and long-sleeved, is of purple brocade with 
the lucky signs embroidered in gold, and over this is 
worn an apron woven in horizontal stripes of many 
colours. 

So far I have only mentioned the Tibetan officials 
and their wives, who, after all, form but a small propor¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Lhasa. In Tibet religion comes 
first, and God, says a Tibetan proverb, can only be 
approached through a Lama. Within two or three miles 
of Lhasa are Drepung and Sera monasteries, two of the 
three so-called ‘Pillars of the State’, which house between 
them some twenty thousand monks; and there are many 
large monasteries in Lhasa, including one in the Potala 
itself. It was natural, therefore, that wherever we went 
in the city we saw these men with shaven heads and 
mulberry-red robes. Practically half the revenue of the 
State is devoted to the upkeep of the monasteries, and 
more than one-sixth of the male population of Tibet are 
monks. It is the monks who insist that Tibet shall refuse 
to have anything to do with Western civilisation—and at 
the moment who can blame them? Many of the monks 
are concerned with the administration of the monas- 
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teries, others travel all over Tibet as well as to China 
and India, trading on behalf of their monastery; some 
are doctors or teachers; many, very many, are beggars, 
for begging is a privileged profession in Tibet. 

But of all the people that I met in Lhasa, those who 
impressed me most were the swarthy nomads from the 
Chang Tang, the great wind-swept plateau to the north 
of the Holy City. These magnificent people, with sun¬ 
burnt faces and the swinging stride of mountaineers, 
come down to Lhasa in the winter (they find it too hot 
in the summer) to exchange their salt and wool for 
barley—which they cannot grow in their own high 
pastures—brick tea and odds and ends of civilisation 
such as mirrors, matches, hardware and so on—but not, 
I should say, soap! And while they are in Lhasa they 
perform the Holy Walk round the city and visit the 
Potala to pay their respects to the shrines of the Dalai 
Lamas. They wear long sheepskin garments and the 
women are conspicuous by their remarkable hair-styles. 
One woman I saw had her hair tied into innumerable 
minute plaits which were tucked into her belt, while 
over her forehead hung a saucer-sized rosette of coloured 
beads. Another had the tiny plaits sewn on to a strip of 
red and green cloth which hung down from her shoul¬ 
ders to the ground and was ornamented with coral and 
turquoise, Chinese and Indian coins and—believe it or 
not—rows of trouser buttons! 

Here and there on the dusty plain found Lhasa one 
could see the black yak-hair tents of the nomads sur¬ 
rounded by their flocks of yaks and sheep, while their 
owners, with one bare arm and shoulder out of their 
sheepskin robes—even in the middle of winter—made 
the Holy circuit of the Potala, turning to their prayer 
wheels as they walked and mumbling the sacred formula, 
‘Om mane padme hum. Om mane padme hum’ (‘Hail 
to the jewel in the Lotus’). 
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CHAPTER 15 


Jungle Journey 

I N three and a half years behind the Japanese lines, I 
think all the authentic story-book things happened to 
me. I was caught by the Japs, I was held to ransom by 
Chinese bandits, I was wounded several times and had 
not less than three deadly fevers, and on one occasion was 
only saved from blowing myself up by a dud cap. But 
the most unpleasant tiring I can recall was the frightful 
twelve-day journey in the jungle that began it all—a 
journey on which I embarked with the lightest possible 
heart—almost in a bank-holiday spirit. It -happened 
like this. 

In 1941 I found myself posted to a small school of 
guerrilla warfare in Singapore. I knew nothing of the 
people, customs and languages of Malaya. I knew 
nothing of tropical jungles. One of the primary objects 
of our highly hush-hush department was to organise 
what in those days were called ‘left-behind parties 5 
(though personally I prefer the name ‘stay -behind 
parties 1 : it sounds so much less abandoned). These 
parties were to sabotage the enemy’s communications 
and generally to make things as tiresome for him as 
possible. 

We were soon to get our chance. On the 8th of 
December Singapore was bombed, and by the 20th of 
December the Japanese were already a third of tl)e way 
down the Malayan Peninsula. I got myself sent to Kuala 
Lumpur, generally known as ! K.L. 5 , about half-way up 
the peninsula. 

The first thing I wanted to do was to have a look at 
the enemy. So with two companions I spent four days 
behind the lines, watching Jap cycle-troops and staff 
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cars pouring southward along the roads. It was just 
as if they were going to a football match instead of to 
war—indeed their dress and equipment was so motley 
that some of them actually wore football jerseys and 
shorts as they bicycled steadily ahead with their eyes 
fixed on the road in front. 

This trip convinced me that the advancing Japs were 
just asking to be attacked, so I put up a last-minute plan 
for a few British stay-behind parties to enter the jungle 
at once, as far forward as they could get; and I spent the 
first few days of 1942 rushing madly round K.L. trying 
to recruit suitable men and collect equipment and stores. 

By the fifth of January my preparations were com¬ 
plete. If you look at a map of Malaya you will see that 
the Main Range, a line of jungle-clad hills with peaks 
up to 7000 feet, runs most of the way down the penin¬ 
sula. In the centre it is crossed by two passes, and just at 
this point all the north and south roads and the railways 
are constricted in a bottleneck less than fifty miles wide. 
Obviously it was in this area that we would be able to 
do the most damage. 

My headquarters was in the jungle near a small town 
called Tanjong Malim on the western side of the Main 
Range. Four of my party (with a planter called Van- 
renan in charge) were already installed there with 
several truckloads of stores; I was back in K.L. making 
final arrangements before joining them, when I went 
down with my first attack of malaria. Malaria does not 
as a rule wait for a convenient moment, but could there 
have been a worse time than this? I had a temperature 
of 103 degrees and felt like nothing on earth. It looked 
as if the whole show was off, but I managed to persuade 
a young medical officer to allow me to carry out my plan 
on condition that I promised to lie up in the jungle when 
I got there. I sent a dispatch rider to my headquarters 
to tell Vanrenan I might be a day late, but he could not 
deliver the message. The Japs had broken through at 
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Slim River and our forces had already withdrawn past 
Tanjong Malim, blowing the road and railway bridges 
behind them. How on earth could I get to Vanrenan 
and my men? 

There was only one hope. That was to go to our 
supply depot near the small village of Tras. I could still 
get there, since it was on the opposite side of the Main 
Range from Tanjong Malim and the Japs had not 
advanced so far on that side. Then as soon as my fever 
had gone I could cross the range on foot. So to Tras I 
went with the remaining two members of my party, 
Bill Harvey, a planter, and John Sartin, a sapper. But 
it was ten days before I was fit to travel. 

Bill, who had spent ten years in Malaya, and, of 
course, knew all there was to know about travel in the 
jungle, said that it was not nearly so bad as people made 
out. There were native paths we could follow, even in 
the interior. It was teeming with animals; we could 
shoot as many pig and deer and monkey as we wanted, 
and there were plenty of edible fruits and so on. We 
could always make a roaring fire to cook our food and 
keep ourselves warm at night, Bill said. It began to 
sound like a delightful picnic. John was cheerful enough, 
too; he knew nothing about the jungle and realised it, 
but he was willing to have a crack at it. For years, as a 
sapper, he had been instructing other people how to 
blow up roads and railways and bridges, and now, once 
we joined our friends on the other side of the hills, he 
was at last going to do it himself—plenty of it! 

So we set off in the best possible spirits. The distance 
from the Tras dump to Tanjong Malim was only sixteen 
miles as the crow flies. True, we had to climb at least 
4000 feet to get over the Main Range, but it was not all 
virgin jungle; there were footpaths running in from 
either side. I reckoned there would be about ten miles 
of it. Surely, I thought, even if we have to cut every step 
of the way with our jungle knives we can at least cover 
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two miles a day. That means five days. So we took a 
week’s food to be on the safe side. 

But we had reckoned without the Malayan jungle. 
In the first place the map, though excellent, was fifteen 
years out of date, and the footpaths we had planned to 
use no longer existed. The going was worse than I had 
believed possible. We were continually climbing up and 
down mountainsides so steep that we had to haul our¬ 
selves up by roots and saplings and lower ourselves down 
the other side with rattan lines, and the only ‘level’ 
places were either swamps, or valleys full of enormous 
boulders covered over with a treacherous layer of 
creepers and moss. 

Direction finding in the jungle is surely more difficult 
than anywhere else in the world. In the denser parts, 
where a tangled mass of undergrowth limited the visibil¬ 
ity to about twenty-five yards, there was no object we 
could see to march on—just the tall straight trunks of 
trees, all exaedy alike; and even if a landslide or a fallen 
tree provided a loophole through which we could get a 
view, we merely saw one blue tree-covered hill behind 
another fading into the distance, and there was no way 
of identifying any of these with the innumerable moun¬ 
tains marked on the map. We could only find our way 
by dead reckoning—that was by guessing the distance 
covered, and keeping direction by compass. 

I had carefully worked out our route from the map, 
but as soon as we attempted to travel on a certain bear¬ 
ing we would inevitably be driven off our course, some¬ 
times by a mountain torrent which we had to follow till 
we could cross it by a tree-fall bridge, or by impenet¬ 
rable bamboo, palm, rattan or thorn thickets, or by 
steep rocky outcrops, swamps and fallen trees. By the 
end of the day we could merely guess the general direc¬ 
tion in which we had been travelling, and though we 
might have been going flat out for ten hours, hacking 
our way through four or five miles of jungle, most of the 
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day we had been going up and down hill, and only 
sometimes in the right direction. So that the actual 
distance on the map covered by the day’s march was 
probably less than a mile. 

Although we had cut our loads down to a minimum, 
concentrated rations had not been available in Malaya 
and we had to take heavy tinned food and an emer¬ 
gency ration of sugar, oatmeal and biscuits. We carried 
no tent or blankets or even sweaters, as I had always 
imagined Malaya was a hot country! On the other hand, 
as there was a war on, we had to take tommy-guns, 
grenades and pistols. So our loads were about twenty- 
five pounds. Tommy-guns, though excellent for gang¬ 
sters to use out of high-powered cars in the streets of 
Chicago, are certainly the most awkward things in the 
world to carry in thick jungle. They are far too heavy; 
whichever way you hang them from your shoulder, 
your hip-bone is red and blue by the end of the day, 
and they are covered with knobs, guards, buckles and 
levers which catch on every twig and creeper. 

It rained—if one can use so mild a word for the cloud¬ 
burst downpours of the tropics—almost continuously, 
and our matches, in spite of being carried in Army issue 
waterproof tins, got soaking wet on the second day. We 
could not therefore light fires to cook our meals, dry our 
clothes, keep ourselves warm, or, worst of all, keep at 
bay the voracious insect-life of the jungle. At night we 
made leaf-shelters and put on all our clothes, but we 
shuddered with cold beneath our sodden ground sheets, 
and in the morning our faces would be so swollen with 
the bites of mosquitoes and sand-flies that we literally 
could not open our eyes until we had bathed our faces 
in the cold water of the jungle streams. 

Worst of all were the leeches. When a leech is hungry 
—which it invariably is-—it resembles an inch or two of 
leather bootlace, and as you brush past the leaves it 
attaches itself to your bare legs or trousers. It can easily 
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pass through the eyelet of a boot or the weave of any 
ordinary cloth, and if it cannot get through it will climb 
up and crawl down where your shirt tucks into your 
trousers, or at your neck or wrists. But get in it will. The 
bite is quite painless, but when we removed our clothes 
in the evening we would find perhaps a score of these 
revolting creatures—by now, after a good meal, resem¬ 
bling a ripe damson in size and colour—still adhering 
to the most tender parts of our bodies. Others, bloated 
and replete, had dropped off, though their bites, owing 
to the non-coagulant injected by the leech, would go on 
bleeding for hours. Not only was the loss of blood con¬ 
siderable but the bites, especially on the lower leg, 
would set up those terrible jungle ulcers, which together 
with the fevers, were far more of a menace than the 
human enemy. 

We had deliberately eaten up the heavy tinned food 
in the first few days, and now we found that the rain had 
melted most of the sugar and reduced the biscuit to a 
mouldy pulp. Not a sign did we see of the pig and deer 
or even of the monkeys that Bill had promised. We had 
seen a few in the first days, but at that time we were 
eating our tinned food. So for the last week of the jour¬ 
ney our daily ration was two spoonfuls of oatmeal each, 
mixed with a little water, and our conversation was 
mostly about the huge meals we would eat when we 
joined Vanrenan and the others at Tanjong Malim. 
Our hands and faces were a network of cuts and scrat¬ 
ches, and our bodies were covered with sores from leech 
bites or the abrasion of our sodden clothes, which were 
by now in rags. At the end of a week we were still 
dragging our way up and down the steep mountains and 
there was still no sign of the foothills running down to 
the west coast plain. 

‘Well, Freddy,’ said Bill, the jungle expert, ‘I’m sorry, 
old boy, but I think we ought to go back while there’s 
still a chance of getting back alive. Let’s face it; in a few 
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days’ time we shan’t have the strength to go back.’ 
turned to John. His boots were falling to pieces; he was 
obviously feeling pretty low. ‘I leave it to you two,’ he 
said. ‘I’m not used to this sort of travelling ...’ implying 
that Bill and I were in the habit of making little trips 
like this just for fun. It was a difficult decision to make. 
I had not the faintest idea where we were, but somehow 
I still had faith in my navigation. But was I justified in 
going on? Our strength was failing, it was obviously a 
safer bet to go back the way we had come, but if we 
went back I felt we would never set out to do this fright¬ 
ful journey again, and so would never reach Vanrenan 
and the rest of the party. I remember quoting Macbeth: 

‘I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er.’ 

So we went on. 

On the eleventh day, on the summit of a high ridge, 
we found traces of a small path running westward. 
Immediately our energies and spirits revived in a most 
remarkable way. We went on at twice the pace and 
started to talk and even sing instead of plodding on in 
hopeless silence. That evening we went on until it was 
too dark to follow the track. The next day the faint 
track had become a definite path, which led us down to 
the head of a pipe-line. We soon fell in with some friendly 
Malays, who took us down to their kampong and gave 
us a meal of rice and vegetables—a marvellous meal. 
After the meal we lay in the hot sun in the clearing. 
How wonderful it was to hear the birds singing again 
and see brightly coloured butterflies and flowers! We 
started on the last short lap of our journey fresh and 
cheerful again. We thought of the welcome we would 
get from the others when we arrived; we thought of 
clean clothes, of the rest and medical comfort we needed 
—and then, the Japs! 
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We reached Tanjong Malim at nightfall. There was 
not a sign of the rest of the party- There were no stores 
of any kind, and our twelve-day jungle journey had 
been in vain. Or so we thought. Our chance was to 
come, as I shall tell you later; but at that moment, with 
no demolition stores to attack the road and railway, no 
clothes, not even any food to eat, and the nearest British 
lines more than two hundred miles to the north, we were 
indeed a ‘left-behind’ party. 
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Three Saboteurs run Amok 

W HAT boy has not longed to blow up trains? What 
man, too; especially if he has read Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom? To watch the locomotive crash headlong into a 
ravine as the bridge crumbles beneath it; or to see the 
carriages roll over as the train is skilfully derailed on a 
curve above an embankment or—the saboteur’s dream 
—to arrange a head-on collision in the middle of a 
tunnel. And if the trains are loaded with enemy supplies 
and troops—so much the better! 

This was the kind of job we had trained ourselves to 
do in Malaya early in 1942, when the Japs were sweep¬ 
ing southward at phenomenal speed down the peninsula 
towards Singapore. We were to operate in small groups 
of seven or eight behind the enemy lines, and our plan 
was to smash up the roads and railways they were using. 
But at the time this story begins, when Bill Harvey, 
John Sartin and I found ourselves at Tanjong Malim 
without ammunition, clothing or food, and so weak after 
our journey that we could scarcely stand, it looked as if 
there was not a hope of carrying out our plan. 

The local Chinese, who had taken refuge in the jungle 
as the Japanese advanced, were almost too panic-stricken 
to help, but Bill, who spoke Malay—the lingua franca 
of the country—fluently, managed to persuade them 
that the position was not quite so hopeless as they 
thought, and to enlist their help. 

We were gradually able to discover what had hap¬ 
pened to our four friends. It appeared that one evening, 
while they were carrying their stores from the road-head 
to their hide-out in the jungle, helped by a score of 
Chinese coolies, a Malay came rushing up the footpath 
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from the main road saying, ‘The Japs are coming! The 
Japs are coming! They will be here in a few minutes!’ 
This alarm, as a matter of fact, turned out to be false, 
but the coolies fled at once, and the white men had to 
hide themselves in the jungle. Next morning they dis¬ 
covered that all their stores had just—disappeared. My 
friends, finding themselves without food or explosive 
and apparently deserted by their leader—for I had 
arrived at the rendezvous nearly three weeks late—had 
set off through the jungle in an attempt to catch up with 
the retreating British forces. 

But what had happened to the stores? One of the 
Chinese, Leu Kim, a well-to-do merchant, who, with 
his seven wives and innumerable children, was living in 
the jungle in a huge hut thatched with palm leaves, was 
able to help us. He had a pretty shrewd idea that our 
stores had been stolen by some Chinese coolies—not his, 
of course; and he told us where he thought they were 
hidden. We could do nothing without them and, weak 
though we were, there was no time to lose. 

So, armed with our tommy-guns, we made a surprise 
raid on some near-by coolie lines that very night and 
succeeded in getting back a certain amount of clothes 
and enough weapons, ammunition and explosives to 
make it possible to go into action against the road and 
railway. We did not manage to retrieve any food, so that 
problem remained to be solved. 

Leu Kim came to our help again. He undertook to 
supply us with cooked meals twice a day—lovely 
Chinese meals of rice and chopped pork, prawns and 
curried vegetables. He also took us to a little hide-out 
that he had prepared in the jungle. In a very short time 
we felt fit again, and ready for the Japs. But I decided, 
for the sake of Leu Kim and the other Chinese who were 
helping us, that we must make it a rule never to operate 
within five miles of the hide-out. 

This made great demands on us, and our range was 
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limited by the weight of explosive the three of us could 
carry. As we dared not leave our hide-out until dusk, and 
as it took all the hours of darkness to lay the charges, we 
soon found ourselves returning from operations in day¬ 
light. We therefore had to disguise ourselves as Indians, 
being too tall to pass ourselves off as Malays or Chinese. 
We experimented with various stains and finally used a 
mixture of potassium permanganate, iodine, coffee and 
lampblack—which I can recommend, so long as you do 
not want to get it off again in a hurry. We wore dirty 
white headcloths, shirts and loincloths, like Tamil 
rubber tappers. Bill, fortunately, could speak Tamil as 
well as Malay, and had all the right gestures of head 
and hands; indeed he must have smelt like one too, for 
the dogs which barked so furiously at John and me took 
no notice at all of him! We wore gym. shoes so that we 
could move silently, and we stopped smoking so that we 
could more easily smell the Jap sentries and patrols, 
who always smoked rank cigarettes. 

Sometimes, returning through the rubber estates in 
the early morning, we would meet Jap cycle patrols. 
In those days the Japs used to boast a great deal about 
the equality of all race's in their marvellous new East 
Asia, but if you met a Jap soldier, whether you were a 
Malay, a Chinese or an Indian, you had to cover up 
your face and bow down before him. In the days before 
we discovered the more permanent stain, when our 
Indian complexions would often be running off our 
faces with the sweat, we found this a most convenient 
dispensation. 

Of course three is not really a large enough force to 
carry out a successful ambusli against vehicles on the 
road, but we loaded the dice in our favour by operating 
from the high embankment of a cutting, and of course 
only by night. We would stop the leading lorry of a 
convoy by placing in the middle of the road a bomb 
consisting of several pounds of gelignite inside a section 
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of bamboo—and nobody takes any notice of a bit of 
bamboo on a Malayan road. As we pulled the line that 
set off the charge, the leading lorry would go for six, and 
the second and sometimes the third would crash into it. 
We would then empty our tommy-guns into the ‘she- 
mozzle’ and throw down a number of home-made 
bombs, which again we made on the spot with bamboo 
or empty tins filled up with rubble off the road. This 
was to save us the effort of carrying grenades all the 
way from our hide-out. We would then lie flat and re¬ 
load our tommy-guns while the bombs burst, give them 
a second magazine, throw some more bombs with longer 
fuses, then rush away through the jungle along tracks 
we had previously prepared. 

The whole operation would take rather less time than 
it takes me to tell you about it now. And by this time the 
Japs, whose reactions were remarkably slow—we had a 
theory that they kept all their weapons underneath the 
seat of the last vehicle of the convoy—would realise that 
something was happening; and they would then start 
to blaze away into the jungle with everything they had 
got: rifles, machine-guns, tommy-guns, even trench- 
mortars, though they could not possibly have seen any¬ 
thing to shoot at, and they would keep it up sometimes 
for hours on end. Really, the noise was quite frightening. 

It did not always work out quite as easily as this. I 
remember one night we were setting a charge beneath 
the outer rail, just where the line went round a curve. 
Suddenly John said, ‘Christmas! You are lucky men 3 . 
It appeared that we were. He had accidentally pushed 
the pressure switch so close to the lower surface of the 
rail that he had set it off; but by the grace of God the 
cap was a dud, and that alone saved us from going up 
with the ten pounds of gun-cotton to which it was 
attached. 

Later the same night, or rather just before dawn, we 
were using up the remainder of our explosive about 
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twenty-five pounds—on a small girder bridge. We were 
just fixing up the pressure switch so that from whichever 
direction the next train came it would blow itself up and 
fall into the swampy river beneath, when to our un¬ 
speakable joy we heard a train coming down from the 
north. This time, at last, instead of merely hearing the 
distant roar of the explosion as we were walking home 
in the early morning, or lying up during the day in our 
hide-out, we would actually see the train blow itself up. 
Suddenly the train whistled as it came through the 
station less than a mile distant. In a minute it would be 
upon us. By the time we had finished off the job, col¬ 
lected the odds and ends, picked up the box of deton¬ 
ators and found the elusive pliers, the train was already 
bearing down upon us, snorting and belching forth 
sparks like a dragon. 

We started to run down the footpath beside the line. 
But the train not unnaturally gained rapidly upon us, 
and as we had no wish to be run over as well as blown 
up, we dashed down the embankment into the jungle, 
only to find ourselves immersed waist deep in a foul 
swamp. 

Soon there was a blinding flash followed immediately 
by a shattering explosion, then we could hear bits of 
train and bridge flying through the air and landing in 
the jungle all around us. But, to our horror, the train 
came on, hissing with escaping steam and clanking 
hideously. Something had gone wrong. We discovered 
later that the vibration set up by the approaching train 
had displaced one of the charges on the bridge and the 
demolition had therefore been incomplete. 

We were brilliantly floodlit for a moment as the beam 
of light from the cab of the engine passed slowly across 
us, and the train clanked to a noisy standstill. Some 
Japs armed with tommy-guns then jumped down from 
the engine and, flashing a torch from side to side—Japs 
are always scared stiff of the dark—passed within a few 
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yards of us on their way back to examine the bridge. A 
few minutes later these Japs, reinforced by others from 
the back of the train, passed in front of us again and, 
abandoning the useless locomotive, set off down the line 
to the nearest station. By the time we had extricated 
ourselves from the swamp, scraped off the stinking mud 
and searched our legs for leeches, it was already day¬ 
light. We hurriedly took to the jungle, being careful to 
wade up a river as the Japs were in the habit of bringing 
police dogs to the scene of our demolitions to hunt us 
down. 

After a fortnight of such work against the road and 
railway, I came to the conclusion that we needed a 
change. We had operated almost every night against 
the Japanese. We had managed to wreck seven trains, 
to cut the railway in about sixty places including the 
demolition of fifteen bridges, and to blow up some forty 
trucks—usually full of troops. We also killed somewhere 
between 500 and 1500 Japanese, and prevented the 
enemy making full use of the road and railway, at any 
rate at night, during that critical fortnight. 

Of course, we had not much time to stop and count 
the score, but the Chinese used to go out next day and 
tell us what had happened, and I was, as a matter of 
fact, able to check up on this some years later. I also 
discovered that the Japs, who flattered us by imagining 
that there were 200 Australians operating against them, 
had stopped 2000 front line troops in the district especi¬ 
ally to hunt us down—troops which otherwise would 
have been used in the siege of Singapore. 

But we could not go on like this. In the fortnight we 
had used over a thousand pounds of explosive and had 
very little left; the Japs were already carrying out savage 
reprisals in the neighbouring valleys, and I felt that to 
remain there any longer was not fair on our Chinese 
friends. We had all lost a good deal more weight, too, 
and were completely exhausted. Worse than this, our 
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success against the Japs was making us over-confident. 
Lady Macbeth’s words, ‘Security is mortal’s chiefest 
enemy 5 make the best possible motto for guerrillas. And 
by this time we were beginning to relax those little pre¬ 
cautions on which the very life of a guerrilla depends. 
John, the regular soldier, was finding this kind of war¬ 
fare so irregular that he was beginning to have night¬ 
mares. Finally, although we still refused to believe it, 
there were strong rumours that Singapore was about to 
fall. So on the 15th of February, the very day that 
Singapore fell, though we were not to know this for 
several days, we set off to return to our depot near Tras 
on the other side of the mountains, by a route which 
involved a road walk of sixty miles. No more jungle 
journeys for us! 

We took some sweet potatoes and curried rice pro¬ 
vided by Leu Kim, and as much explosive as we had 
left—almost fifty pounds—with which to bid a suitable 
goodbye to the district. How nearly it was to prove our 
own goodbye is another story. 
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Trouble with Japanese Sentries 

W E said goodbye to our hide-out at Tanjong Malim, 
having timed our departure so as to emerge from 
the jungle on to the railway just as it grew dark. We 
were only too glad to lighten our loads by using up the 
last fifty pounds of our explosive to mine the line. And 
with fifty pounds you can do the job really well! 

Half a mile farther on we were crossing a road bridge 
over the railway track, when to our great delight we 
heard a train approaching from the south. At last we 
were to have a grandstand view. We leant cautiously 
over the parapet as the train chugged slowly beneath us, 
and it was only with great difficulty that I overcame the 
temptation to drop my last grenade down the funnel— 
a thing I have always longed to do. We held our breath 
with excitement as the train drew nearer and nearer to 
destruction. Presently there was the usual flash and 
reverberating explosion, followed by the whizzing of 
pieces of engine and railway line through the air, and 
dull thuds as they crashed into the rubber trees. Then 
there was silence, soon broken by the loud hiss of 
escaping steam. 

We were now on our way to our depot near Tras to 
try to make contact with the other parties—this depot 
was our agreed rendezvous. We had deliberately chosen 
to make this sixty-mile journey by road rather than use 
the much safer, shorter, but more wearisome route 
through the jungle. There were obvious disadvantages 
—we could only walk by night and had to take the risk 
of being caught by the headlights of the Jap lorries, and 
there would be sentries to pass too. But we camouflaged 
our battle-dress as well as our faces and hands with 
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patches of soot and mud, and we wore gym. shoes, so 
that we were inaudible as well as invisible as we padded 
in single file at the edge of the road. 

It was not long before our camouflage was put to a 
severe test. After some hours’ walking we were suddenly 
aware of the lights of motor-cars behind us. We dashed 
into the side, expecting to find cover among the rubber 
trees, but instead of that we found ourselves inextricably 
entangled in a barbed-wire fence. There we were, well 
above the ground, spreadeagled in the strangest attitudes 
on this fence, and with our conspicuous square army 
packs on our backs. 

‘For God’s sake keep still! Don’t move a muscle!’ I 
hissed, and a moment later we were brilliantly floodlit 
as seven lorries, one after another, swept by—mercifully 
without stopping. 

We had an even nastier experience later. We came to 
a stretch of road where there were several long cuttings 
with steep clay banks, some twenty feet high. We real¬ 
ised the danger of getting caught in one of these by the 
headlights of a car, and I suppose we really ought to 
have gone round through the rubber and jungle; but we 
were anxious to get past the small town of Kuala Kubu 
in the early hours of the morning when we hoped the 
Jap sentries would be sleeping most deeply. As a pre¬ 
caution we took off our packs and tucked some sprays 
of greenery into them and carried them in our hands, 
arranging that if we were caught by any headlights we 
would put our packs down in the gutter at the side of 
the road and he full-length behind them. Just as we 
reached the middle of one of these cuttings-a convoy of 
lorries appeared. Our plan worked, but it was not very 
pleasant to lie in the roadside as lorry after lorry rolled 
past within a few feet of our heads, lighting up the 
cutting like a stage. 

Twelve miles along the road we reached the turning 
to Kuala Kubu and a pass over the mountains called 
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the Gap. From a considerable distance we smelt Japan¬ 
ese tobacco, and realised there must be a sentry on duty, 
as we had expected. There was a small triangle of grass 
at the cross-roads and the Japs had put up a sentry-box 
there. We tiptoed past, keeping well into the side, and 
were soon out of sight. 

We passed through the main street of Kuala Kubu 
without trouble, apart from a few drunken soldiers 
staggering about the road. All the bungalows were lit 
up, and through the windows we could see uniformed 
figures striding about. There was a good deal of shout¬ 
ing and singing—probably in celebration of the fall of 
Singapore, though we did not hear about that until two 
days later. A short distance beyond the town we lay 
up for the day in the jungle. Next night we had the road 
to ourselves except for occasional Tamil bullock carts. 
Once we tried to steal a lift and managed to climb on 
without the driver being aware of it. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, he caught sight of his three passengers, and with a 
piercing scream ran wildly up the road. I had always 
imagined that any fool could drive a pair of bullocks. 
How wrong I was! Our united efforts had no effect 
whatsoever. We just could not make those animals move 
an inch. 

We proceeded on foot again. Just before dawn we 
reached the summit of the pass and there, on the 
assumption that this would be the last place the Japs 
would expect to find us, we spent the day luxuriating on 
spring mattresses in the best bedroom of the deserted 
Rest House, overlooking the road. We even made a 
stew in the Rest House kitchen of some English potatoes 
and kidney beans which we found growing in the garden 
above the road. At nightfall we set off to do the twenty 
miles downhill to Tras. We thought how very much 
easier it would be if only we could get hold of some 
bicycles, and, as luck would have it, about two in the 
morning we reached some Tamil coolie lines where the 
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men were all asleep. When one of them was suddenly 
awakened to see three evil-looking thugs standing over 
him, he let out yell after yell for a full minute without 
stopping. We were all so convulsed with laughter that 
we could do nothing, but at last Bill spoke to him in his 
own language and succeeded in calming him down and 
in persuading him to sell us three bicycles for thirty 
dollars each. What a change it was, speeding down the 
deserted lower slopes of the pass, rushing through the 
cool night air fragrant with frangipane and other excit¬ 
ing scents. We free-wheeled into Tras shortly before 
dawn without having met a soul on the road. 

We were relieved to find that our camp had not been 
touched and were so delighted to be back that we were 
very nearly blown up by our own booby trap—but John 
remembered it just in time. Here we heard from an 
Indian with whom we had made friends on our first 
visit that Singapore had indeed fallen, and that the 
British forces in Malaya had surrendered. We had a 
meal and rolled ourselves into our blankets, deciding not 
to think about the future until we had had a really 
good sleep. 

Next day, after discussing the matter in all its aspects 
—none of which was particularly cheerful—we decided 
that it was obviously no good trying to stick pins into 
the Japs and bringing trouble to anybody who was 
brave enough to help us. We determined to get out of 
the country. We would return to the west coast, pick 
up a native craft of some sort, sail across the Straits of 
Malacca to Sumatra and from there, using the north¬ 
east monsoon which normally blows until the middle of 
April, cross the Bay of Bengal to India or Ceylon. But 
first we needed a rest and I had to contact my other 
parties. 

The week’s rest we allowed ourselves was one of the 
most pleasant holidays I have ever had; certainly I 
seldom needed one more. The camp was already very 
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secure, we had seen to that before, and for greater 
security we restricted all noisy operations, such as chop¬ 
ping wood, to the hours of darkness; and we soon accus¬ 
tomed ourselves to speaking softly at all times. 

To make our camp more comfortable, we levelled a 
platform outside the tent, roofing it with bamboos, and 
built a table and three armchairs out of packing-cases. 
In the small patch of garden at the lop of the pipe-line 
we had found beds of roses and a camellia bush in 
flower, and we always kept a large bamboo vase of them 
on our table. Our favourite pastime was fishing in the 
reservoir of the pipe-line, using small charges of gelig¬ 
nite. One day while the three of us were splashing about 
stark naked chasing fish which had been half dazed by 
explosive, we became aware of two bearded faces in the 
jungle on the bank. We dashed for our pistols but before 
we had time to take any action the intruders introduced 
themselves as Pat Garden and Clark Haywood from 
the camp at Karak some twenty miles south. They were 
visiting the rendezvous hoping to make contact with 
headquarters, and the noise of our fishing had guided 
them straight to us. They both approved of my plan, 
expecially Haywood who had been in the R.N.V.R. 
and was a keen yachtsman, and they were sure the 
rest of their party would throw in their lot with ours. 
I returned to Karak with them and we managed to get 
bicycles so that their whole party could join us at Tras. 

We failed to get in touch with another party farther 
north, and it was more than three years later that I dis¬ 
covered that they had already come to grief. Betrayed 
by a Malay, they had been surrounded by the Japs. 
Three of them had been killed in the resulting skirmish, 
and the other two had been taken prisoners. 

Now that we had decided to avoid further operations 
against the Japs, we gave up our various disguises and 
wore uniform, including badges or rank; the idea being 
that if we were caught we should pretend to be officers 
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accidentally left behind. In this way we hoped to be 
treated as prisoners of war and not shot as spies. We 
invented and memorised a careful cover story, and Bill, 
always the actor, pretended to be a Jap and cross- 
questioned each one of us in a most realistic way to find 
out any weak points. 

We now busied ourselves in making final preparations 
for the bicycle trip to the coast. The first stage of the 
journey was to our old hide-out at Tanjong Malim, 
using the same road by which we had walked to Tras— 
over the Gap and through Kuala Kubu. With Garden’s 
party we were now eight—far too many to cycle in 
safety along the roads at night. We dared not use lights, 
of course, and would soon be spread over a mile or so 
of road, and while three or four might slip past a Jap 
sentry post in safety, by the time the seventh or eighth 
was there the Jap would not only be awake, but ready 
to do something about it. So we went in two parties of 
four, and arranged to leave an interval of two nights 
between each so that any trouble stirred up by the first 
party would have a chance to settle down by the time 
the second one passed. 

When we had been operating against the road and 
railway, we had worked out a special system of recog¬ 
nition signals. One click meant Danger, two clicks 
meant O.K.; and we also had a rallying cry (which I 
alone used)—the hunting cry of the British Tawny Owl 
—so that if the party got scattered in a sudden emer¬ 
gency we could soon come together again. We also had 
a signature tune, the ‘Lambeth Walk’, which we would 
whistle softly to make recognition doubly certain. 

On the 8th of March I set off with the first party, 
consisting of Haywood, Chrystal and Robinson (all of 
the Karak party) on a journey that was to prove alto¬ 
gether disastrous. 

There was no major trouble until we reached Kuala 
Kubu on the third night. By this time Haywood and I 
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were alone, as the other two bicycles had broken down 
and we had left Chrystal and Robinson to await the 
second party. Here we saw that the Japs had fixed up a 
brilliant arc-light high above the centre of the road and 
tilted it so as to shine straight up the road towards us. 
We watched for some time with my field-glasses. There 
was no sign of anybody around, but we were pretty 
certain that there would be a sentry post in the dense 
shadow beyond the light, and possibly even a bamboo 
barricade across the road. We decided to take a risk 
and—so to speak—shoot the rapids. 

We got up speed and as we flashed past I caught a 
glimpse of several Japs sitting, apparently asleep, on the 
running board of a truck beside the road, then there 
was a clatter of arms, and a loud voice shouted ‘Hudu!’ 
whatever that may mean. I have never discovered. 
There was no barrier, and there we were, speeding down 
the dark road, only hoping that it kept straight on. 

I knew there was a Jap sentry at the triangle of grass, 
where this road met the main road a mile ahead. We 
intended to dismount and wheel our bicycles silently by, 
but we came upon the sentry before we expected to, 
while we were still pedalling noisily. He heard us, 
flashed a torch into our faces, then shot three times— 
shouting at the top of his voice—as we stepped on our 
pedals and raced down the road. Following an inspira¬ 
tion of Haywood’s we cut a length of telegraph wire and 
wound it in and out to short-circuit the other wires, so 
that the two sentries we had passed could not warn the 
Japs ahead of us, and though the night was full of alarm¬ 
ing noises we got safely through to the camp where we 
were to await the others. * 

Alas, they never turned up. 

It was not until after the war that I discovered what 
had happened to them. The second party consisted of 
my two trusties, Bill Harvey and John Sartin, as well 
as Garden and Quayle of the Karak party. Quayle 
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somehow got left behind and only he was picked up by 
Chrystal and Robinson, with whom he waited. The Jap 
sentries at the arc-light were ready for the other three, 
and they were all taken prisoner. 

It was a whole month before Chrystal, Robinson and 
Quayle joined forces with Haywood and me, and by 
then it was too late to cross the Bay of Bengal with the 
aid of the north-east monsoon. There was nothing else 
for it, we had to reconcile ourselves to staying in the 
country for at least another year. 
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Skirmish on the King’s Highway 

W HEN we had had to make up our minds to stay in 
Malaya for at least another year, we decided to 
throw in our lot with the Chinese guerrillas. I left the 
three older members of my party to help them with 
their training while Haywood and I set off to tiy to get 
in touch with their headquarters, W'hich was alleged 
to be near a village called Batu Caves—a fortnight’s 
journey by jungle paths to the south. 

At Batu Caves we found a hundred young Chinese, 
including half a dozen girls, living in a camp in the 
jungle. The huts consisted simply of bamboo sleeping 
platforms with a thatched roof of palm leaves. There was 
a larger hut where they met for lectures, a small hospital 
for those suffering from malaria, jungle ulcers and so on, 
a cook-house, a bath-hut by the stream and a small 
parade ground. 

Each day an armed party used to go out to the Chinese 
kampongs to bring back food and news of what was 
happening outside. Our staple diet was tapioca mixed 
with rice and sweet potato—if we were lucky. Of course 
the word tapioca in England recalls that pudding-like 
sweet frog-spawn which one used to get at school. 
To me it means a huge parsnip-shaped potato weigh¬ 
ing anything up to ten pounds. The Malay name 
is most descriptive, it is ubi kayu —literally ‘wooden 
potato’. 

With the tapioca we had anything that wmuld give it 
a touch of flavour, perhaps fried squirrel or rat, or 
stewed snake or lizard. Snake, by the way, tastes deli¬ 
cious, like a mixture of lobster and chicken. Our great 
stand-by W'as curried monkey, but I cannot honestly 
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recommend monkey; it has a sweet rank taste which 
even curry cannot disguise. 

The men spent their time on guard or patrol duties, 
attending lectures and practising drill on the small 
parade ground they had levelled between the tree 
trunks. We dared not cut down any of the trees, as Jap 
aircraft frequently flew overhead looking for something 
to bomb. The girls, who were usually better educated 
than the men, taught Mandarin—the lingua franca of 
the camps—acted as nurses, though we had littleWestern 
medicine (just leaves and roots and so on), and helped 
with the camp chores. They were ready to fight too, but 
there were not even enough weapons to go round for 
the men. 

The morale of the Chinese was very high indeed, but 
the great trouble from our point of view was that they 
had no means of getting any news of the progress of the 
war; and as our main interest in fife was planning how 
to escape from Malaya, it was very important for us to 
know what countries—if any—were not yet in Japanese 
hands. If only we could get hold of a wireless set! Then 
Haywood remembered that we had hidden a receiving 
set in the jungle before leaving his camp near Karak, on 
the other side of the mountains. The Chinese, who were 
as anxious as we were to get any news of the war, imme¬ 
diately fell in with our plan to cycle over to Karak to 
get this set, and three of them agreed to accompany 
us. 

We left Batu Caves on ist May 1942 with a fifty-mile 
ride ahead of us. There was a brilliant moon and on the 
far side of the 2000-foot pass we had to cross, we could 
free-wheel as fast as in daylight. How wonderful it was, 
after the depressing gloom of the jungle, to rush like this 
through the fragrant tropical night! 

All went well till we reached the foot of the pass, but 
there we bumped into a patrol of Malay police—the 
Malays, by the way, were at this time helping the Japs, 
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though they came to their senses later on. We were shot 
up by the Malays. I was wounded in the calf of my leg 
and, what was more serious at that moment, the back 
tyre of my bicycle was burst. The Malays were using 
12-bore shot-guns; and they had made up their own 
cartridges, as we discovered later on when we dug a 
half-inch nut out of my calf muscle. 

We carried out a return ambush, however, and I was 
able to get a Malay bicycle to replace my punctured 
one. I could not use my leg, but I sat on the bicycle 
holding on to one of the others and in this way we 
reached Haywood’s old camp at Karak, just before 
dawm. 

Here, as a result of my exertions, and of being woun¬ 
ded, I collapsed with malaria and pneumonia, and for 
two months lay just as ill as I should think it is possible 
to be without actually dying. A week or tw r o later Hay¬ 
wood fell ill, but luckily our crises occurred at different 
times, so that we were able—if one may use such a word 
—to nurse each other. 

Our temperatures varied as much as ten degrees in a 
single day, being well below normal at dawn and up to 
106 by evening. I was actually unconscious for seven¬ 
teen days on end, and lost four or five stone in weight. 
Haywood was soon equally ill; he became delirious and 
I was very much afraid that the Japs, who were search¬ 
ing for us, would hear his cries. 

The Chinese used to visit us and bring us food, and 
one day two strange Chinese walked into our camp. 

Ah Ching, the younger of the two—though they were 
both in their early twenties—spoke a little English and 
interpreted for the other, Lah Leo, who seemed to be 
the leader. ‘It’s crazy you staying here,’ said Ah Ching. 
‘You’re both dying of fever and the Japs are searching 
every jungle path to find you. You were seen by some 
Indians coming this way, the Japs are bound to find 
you soon—and then . .(Ah Ching made an expressive 
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gesture of chopping off two heads.) ‘Listen, our camp’s 
only twenty-five miles down the road, why don’t you 
come and join us? We’ve plenty of food and medicine 
and we’ll soon cure your fever.’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ I said, ‘but how are we going to 
get there? My friend can’t even ride a bicycle, much less 
walk, and I’m not much better myself.’ 

The two Chinese discussed the matter at some length, 
then Ah Ching spoke. ‘Lah Leo says he’ll send some 
men here to carry you down to the road and then we 
can go on by car.’ 

‘But surely,’ I protested, ‘we’d be asking for trouble 
going by car? What about the Japs? It was bad enough 
with bicycles, and then we could at least get off the road 
if we saw headlights approaching.’ 

‘That’s absolutely O.K.,’ replied Ah Ching. ‘The 
nearest Japs are fifteen miles to the north, and though 
they use this road by day, they haven’t once been along 
it at night since Singapore fell. They are far too fright¬ 
ened of us. Lah Leo says his men will be here tomorrow 
night, if you can be ready to start at dawn the day after.’ 

Sure enough, next evening just as the cicadas and 
tree-frogs were starting their strident chorus, twenty 
bare-footed Chineseyouths reached our camp. A bamboo 
stretcher was soon lashed together with rattan, and next 
day Haywood, together with all our gear, including the 
wireless set, was carried along the steep muddy jungle 
paths, down to the easier going of the rubber estates and 
sjde roads. At this comfortable pace I found I could 
keep up well enough, and how relieved I was to leave 
the squalid camp where we had been imprisoned so long 
by sickness. I could now look forward to throwing in my 
lot with the guerrillas to the south. 

Two days’ journey brought us to the coolie lines of a 
Chinese rubber estate, and there—believe it or not— 
we found a little Morris 8 ready for our use. All our 
personal possessions were lashed on to the back while 
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the other stores were carried by a large party of cyclists 
who set off in advance. Three Chinese squashed into the 
front seat, Haywood and I and a third Chinese sat in the 
back, and two more armed with our tommy-guns stood 
on the running boards and hung on to the roof. Hay- 
wood and I were each armed with a pistol and a hand 
grenade, and I carried my diaries rolled up in the 
pouches of my web equipment. 

A short distance along the rough estate track brought 
us out on to the main road. What a joy it was to be 
rushing through the night in a brilliant tunnel of light! 

Suddenly, after a few miles of this delectable progress, 
we saw the headlights of an approaching car. We knew 
at once what that meant. Apparently one of the Chinese 
who had visited our camp —not one of the guerrillas— 
had turned traitor and had told the Japs what we were 
up to. Very naturally they had laid on a little reception 
party—and here they were. 

One of the Chinese shouted excitedly ‘Japun! Japun!’ 
I suppose we ought to have stopped at once, or driven 
off the road into the jungle, and then abandoned the 
car; but I did not think of that till too late, and our 
driver seemed to be mesmerised by the oncoming head¬ 
lights. Then I remembered that Haywood could hardly 
walk, and I said to him ‘Quick, give me your grenade: 
get out the moment we stop, and lie in the ditch. I’ll try 
to create a diversion, then get away as fast as you can’ 
(the sort of stupid thing one thinks of on the spur of the 
moment) and while I held a grenade in each hand he 
pulled out the pins. 

Suddenly our brakes screamed, and we swerved 
violently to the left to avoid hitting the lorry which 
had swung across the road; and as we stopped there 
was a great shout of triumph from the Japs. As Hay¬ 
wood and the six Chinese poured out of the car and 
made for some cleared land on the left of the road, I 
crouched down, lobbed both grenades into the crowded 
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lorry, then crawled beneath the Morris for cover. By 
this time half the Japs—of whom I later discovered 
there were forty-two, and of which I accounted for 
eight—were already out of the lorry and lining the 
left-hand side of the road, so that after the explosion of 
my grenades I had to run into the rubber on the right 
of the road, and thus had to cross the path of their head¬ 
lights. I now created rather more of a diversion than I 
had intended, and not only received the full attention 
of the Japs, but was in the line of fire of the Chinese 
who had opened up from the left of the road. 

Before I could take cover by throwing myself down 
behind a rubber tree, a bullet passed right through my 
left forearm—though I did not know it until afterwards, 
when I found it would not work. And another severed 
the cartilage where my left ear joins my head, and 
grazed my cheek bone. Owing to the noise I was far 
more conscious of the head wound, though it turned out 
to be a very slight one, and thinking that I would soon 
lose consciousness, I hastily scratched a hole in the 
ground and buried my diaries. The noise of the fight 
was deafening; the night was alive with spurts of flame. 
The Japs had at least one mortar in action, and the 
stutter of machine-gun and tommy-gun fire was almost 
continuous. When I found, very much to my surprise, 
that I was still in one piece, although my left arm was 
limp and useless, I stupidly left my safe position behind 
a tree, and tried to work my way round through the 
rubber. I was afraid that if I did not rejoin Haywood 
before he reached the jungle, we might never find each 
other again. Then a mortar bomb burst beside me, and 
I was thrown violently against a tree. There was a 
terrific buzzing in my head, but apparently I was still 
alive, and apparently intact. I got across the road and 
after some time had the luck to fall in with one of the 
Chinese who had managed to escape from the car. He 
was the only one who could speak English. The end of 
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one of his thumbs had been shot off, but he was other¬ 
wise all right. 

I gave my rallying cry for Haywood, but there was 
no answer. The Chinese said he thought he had seen 
him fall soon after leaving the car. There was no sign of 
any of the other Chinese, and we assumed they were 
either casualties, or had got away into the jungle. It was 
certainly no use looking for them; those who were still 
alive would eventually make their way to the camp, 
and my new friend assured me that all the Chinese in 
this area were reliable and would help them. The Japs 
weie still firing furiously, so we crouched down in the 
deep bed of a stieam. We tied a field dressing round my 
injured arm, and tucked it out of the way in the braces 
of my web equipment. 

When the Japs started to rake the ground systematic¬ 
ally with mortar-fire, we worked our way down the 
ditch for some time, and then got on to the road some 
distance south of the firing. Once more I gave my rally¬ 
ing cry, but as there was still no answer we set off to walk 
some fourteen miles down the road to Kampong Men- 
chis behind which the guerrilla camp lay. I knew that the 
Japs would start searching the jungle as soon as it was 
light. We had to get out of the danger area by then. 

I was not feeling so good. The whole of my left side 
was caked with blood from the w'ounds in my head and 
arm, and I was almost doubled up with the pains of 
dysentery. Also, except for the leisurely walk down from 
the camp, this was the first exercise I had taken since 
I had almost died of fever. But I knew that as long as 
I had the strength to put one foot in front of the other I 
could keep going along the smooth level road, and once 
we reached the kampong I could take it more easily, 
and perhaps lie up until I had recovered my strength. 
Just before dawn we arrived at Kampong Menchis. By 
this time I was only just able to stagger along the road, 
in a sort of nightmarish dream, and I was vastly relieved 
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when, after walking through a mile of rubber plantation, 
we stopped at a Chinese hut on the edge of the jungle. 
Here we were among friends, and after a glorious bath 
in the stream I was given a coolie’s baggy-blue trousers 
and coat, and we sat down to a meal of rice with morsels 
of pork, salt-fish and green vegetables, eaten with chop- 
stocks, and cooked as only the Chinese can cook. 

I had hoped that we should be able to stay here 
several days, but it seemed that I had only just fallen 
asleep when I was woken violently and told that the 
Japs were already searching the kampong. We must 
push on at once to the guerrilla camp some three hours’ 
march in the jungle. 

Never shall I forget thal frightful walk. My arm had 
swollen up to twice its normal size, and as I had tucked 
it into the braces of my webbing, it now refused to 
straighten out, and throbbed most alarmingly. And 
whereas on the level I had been able to go along almost 
mechanically, I now found that as soon as we came to 
the least incline I simply had not the strength to climb 
it and had to be hauled up with a rattan line. Even on 
the level I could no longer walk straight, as my eyes 
refused to focus and I kept on tripping over roots and 
creepers. 

It took me about nine hours to reach that camp, and 
I have never in my life been so pleased to get anywhere! 

For the next three years I lived with the Chinese 
guerrillas, and for a whole year—save for one brief 
encounter—I was to see no other white man. 



CHAPTER 19 


I Escape twice in two Days 

D URING World War II an enormous number of 
prisoners managed to escape—indeed a good many 
got away several times, but I think I put up a minor 
record by escaping both from Chinese bandits and 
from the Japs within the space of forty-eight hours. 
It happened like this. 

After living for more than a year as the only English¬ 
man with Chinese guerrillas in the south of Malaya, I 
received a mysterious message that some white men had 
got into the north of the country and were anxious that 
I should join them. I set off in high hopes through the 
jungle, and on Christmas Day 1943, when I had been 
exactly two years behind the lines, I joined up with 
them. They were John Davis and Richard Broome, two 
British officers who had reached Malaya from Ceylon by 
submarine. Their job was to find out what possibilities 
there were of resistance in the country', and incidentally, 
to discover what had happened to the stay-behind 
parties. 

At first we hoped to keep in touch by wireless wdth our 
headquarters, which was now in Colombo, but for one 
reason or another we lost contact and found ourselves 
with little to do except the usual struggle to get enough 
to eat, and to avoid the Japs. 

At this time we kept on hearing rumours that there 
was an Englishman 1 living some miles to the north with 
the little aborigines called Sakai, who inhabit the moun¬ 
tainous jungle of Malaya, As I had heard he was ill and 
in need of help, I determined to look for him. I chose as 
my companion for the expedition Ah Lim, a Chinese, 

1 This was Pat Noone, the anthropologist. 
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who could neither read nor write; but he was a mar¬ 
vellous linguist and had such a remarkably retentive 
memory that once he had followed a certain path in the 
jungle he would never forget it. Ah Lim and I talked to 
each other in Malay: I had managed to acquire a useful 
knowledge of the language by then, and the Sakai under¬ 
stood it too. We were on friendly terms with several 
tribes of Sakai, but none of them had dealings with the 
northern tribes or could direct us to them, so we hoped 
to find some Chinese on the way who would help us. 

We started from Davis’s camp and travelled due 
north through the mountains, following Sakai paths 
over 4000-foot passes and along rocky streams—often 
the easiest route in thick jungle. The little brown¬ 
skinned aborigines, naked except for a breech-clout of 
cloth or bark, showed us the way through a maze of 
jungle tracks, and we watched them trapping fish in the 
rivers, catching frogs by the light of bamboo torches, 
and shooting rats, squirrels and monkeys with their blow¬ 
pipes and poison darts. At last, after a fortnight’s steady 
travelling, we came down from the mountains at a 
village called Kampong Jalong, and here we fell in with 
some Chinese who were growing hill-paddy and vege¬ 
tables in clearings at the jungle edge. I explained who 
we were and the object of our journey and asked them if, 
after resting a day or two, they would help us on our 
way. The Chinese, after much whispered confabulation, 
said they could not discuss the matter until their leader 
came, that he lived two hours down the valley, and that 
they would immediately send one of their men to bring 
him; meanwhile, we must have a bath, change our 
travel-stained clothes, and make ourselves as comfort¬ 
able as possible. At this stage we had no suspicion that 
there was anything phoney about them. In the normal 
Chinese way, we undressed in the house, and wearing 
only our under-pants and shoes went down to bathe in 
the small stream which ran through the vegetable plot 
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in front of the hut. On our return we found the leader— 
an unctuous, rat-faced man with protruding ears and a 
mouthful of gold teeth—armed with my o 38 revolver, 
which he carried most dangerously cocked, looking v cry 
consequential. He explained that as they did not know 
who we were, or why we had come there, they must 
insist on searching all our gear and confiscating our 
weapons, but that they would be returned to us the 
moment permission came for us to proceed. 

As they kept us waiting day after day, I became more 
and more suspicious, and when I discovered (in con¬ 
versation with the old Chinese tobacco grower who 
actually owned the house—the bandits had been billeted 
on him) that rat-face was sending emissaiies not only 
to my friends, the Chinese Communist guerrillas, but 
also to the neighbouring Japanese headquarters, I 
realised that we were in the hands of a bandit gang who 
were preparing to sell us to the highest bidder. I there¬ 
fore decided to send Ah Lim back with a letter to Davis 
explaining what had happened. One night I stealthily 
put aside a share of the food, medicine, tobacco and 
money, and at dawn Ah Lim managed to slip away 
quietly. He was not watched nearly so closely as I. 

But on the 10th May 1944, a date that is easy to 
remember because it is my birthday, I managed to 
escape myself. There were always two men on guard at 
night; they used to pull a table across the only entrance 
to the hut and drink coffee far into the night. Then they 
would take it in turn to keep awake. Fortunately I had 
a lethal dose of morphia with me. Most of us carried 
something of the sort in case we should he caught by 
the Japs and tortured, for there is not much the Japs 
do not know about making the reluctant speak. That 
evening I joined rat-face and the other guard at coffee 
and it was the easiest thing in the world to put the 
tablets into their mugs as we sat together before I turned 
in for the night. They were soon fast asleep; whether 
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they ever woke up again I neither know nor care. I had 
packed my rucksack ready, and swinging it over one 
shoulder I crept out of the hut into the brilliantly moon¬ 
lit tropical night. As I picked my way between the 
dewy tapioca and sweet-potato plants I felt as con¬ 
spicuous as an aircraft suddenly illuminated by the 
beams of innumerable searchlights. I was glad to get 
into the jungle again. 

I went barefoot so that the prints of my rubber shoes 
should not betray me. In my heavy rucksack I carried 
my shoes, spare clothes, blankets and the fortnight’s 
food—rice, various kinds of dried fish, salt and cooking 
oil—which I had prepared for the journey north. I had 
to abandon my attempt to make contact with the sick 
Englishman for the time being—I am sorry to say 
nothing has been heard of him to this day—and return 
to Davis’s camp. But I dared not use our outward track 
as I was certain I would be followed that way, so I 
tried to take a short-cut past a disused tin mine to which 
there was still a wide track, along which, before the 
war, elephants had been used to cany the tin down to 
the plain. 

All that night I travelled as fast as I could, crossing 
rivers and feeling my way along the paths. It soon 
came on to rain and this brought out the leeches; I was 
badly bitten and I was afraid that if it stopped raining 
I might be tracked by the trail of blood. Once, as I was 
padding silently along a footpath, I almost walked into 
a herd of pig, which crashed away into the jungle with 
loud sharp barks that sent my heart into my mouth. At 
midday I reached the tin mine, but there was no track 
which I could follow over the mountains to rejoin my 
outward route, and the jungle was so thick that it would 
have taken me days to cut a path. So next day, long 
before dawn, I cooked my breakfast of rice and curried 
prawns and set out to cross the watershed to a valley 
where I hoped to find Sakai who would act as guides. 
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As there was no path I had to follow the river, which 
in the upper part of its course was so steep that it 
descended in a series of gorges and waterfalls which I 
had to by-pass. At last, at the end of a long day, the 
slope eased off and I was wading down the river itself. 
My legs were leech-bitten and cut and bruised from 
the rough going, and my shoulders and back sore from 
the heavy rucksack. Just as it was getting dark I saw' 
to my delight two naked Sakai washing themselves in 
the river; as they are very timid folk, I edged into the 
bank until I was quite near, then said softly in Malay, 
‘Don’t be afraid, I’m not a Jap; I’m an Englishman and 
I want you to help me.’ 

At the sound of my voice the Sakai stood still; then I 
saw somebody move on the further bank. He was wear¬ 
ing a high-crowned jockey cap with a yellow star in the 
front—a Jap cap. To my utter consternation, figures 
appeared on each bank of the river and a tommy-gun 
was pointed at me. I realised, to my horror, that I had 
walked right into the middle of a Japanese camp. The 
Japs had captured the Sakai and were trying to force 
them to reveal the whereabouts of the guerrillas. But it 
was surely very careless of them to have no sentries out? 
How was I to know it was a camp? There was I, stand¬ 
ing in the river weighed down with a heavy rucksack 
and without a weapon of any kind—thanks to the 
bandits—so what could I do but submit? 

I was soon surrounded by a mob of yelling and ges¬ 
ticulating Japs; one, braver than the rest, hit me over 
the head with a rifle, but luckily the stock broke off so 
it did not hurt very much. Suddenly I started to laugh, 
not because I had become feeble-minded, but because, 
in our plays in the camps, the Jap comes on the stage 
grimacing, waving his arms, and shouting * Killy-Kollack , 
Killy-KollackP and here were Japs, dozens of them, all 
grimacing, waving their arms, and shouting, ‘Killy- 
Kollack, Killy-Kollackr Then an officer came up and, 
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parting the crowd, started asking questions excitedly in 
English. Where had I come from? Where was I going 
to? How many of us were there? What had I got in my 
rucksack? Was I armed? 

I had to do some rapid thinking. I was particularly 
worried because in my rucksack was a diary. Fortunately 
anything of security had been written in Eskimo but I 
had mentioned some of the Sakai, whose names were 
untranslatable, by name, and I was particularly anxious 
not to get them into trouble. Clearly I must get rid of 
the diary. 

To mark time, I explained that I had been living and 
working with the guerrillas, but when I found they were 
all Communists I had quarrelled with them and gone 
off to live with the Sakai; I said how nice it was to be 
among charming civilised people again and how tired 
I was of living on rat and monkey with the Sakai. Of 
course I should be only too glad to return with them 
next day to the town and I would tell them all they 
wanted to know about the wicked Communists. All I 
wanted now was a good meal and a good night’s rest. 

They gave me some lovely white rice and fried fish 
and afterwards I asked if I could get my pipe out of my 
rucksack; whild I was fumbling for it under the eyes of 
several Japs, I managed to roll the small soft-backed 
notebook in which I kept my diary inside a handker¬ 
chief. I then produced the handkerchief, wiped my nose 
to show what it was for, and asked if I might put it in 
my pocket. This was allowed. I filled my pipe and went 
to the fire to light it. I carefully chose a fair-sized bam¬ 
boo brand, pushed the rolled up diary into the hollow 
stem and threw it back into the fire where it was soon 
destroyed. 

There were about 200 Japanese in. the camp and 
that night I slept between two officers, in the middle of 
a row of twenty Japanese, beneath a shelter consisting 
of a single sheet of canvas pegged down at the back. 
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They did not tie my hands—the Japanese are a very 
polite race—but we were packed so closely together that 
I could not turn over without pressing against them. I 
was relieved to notice how heavily they slept. 

I determined to get away that very night. There was 
a brilliant bamboo fire a few yards from my feet, and 
three sentries kept guard: an N.C.O. with a pistol in his 
belt and two men with fixed bayonets. The first thing 
to do was to get them to damp down the fire so that I 
was not so brightly illuminated. I pretended to be 
violently sick and explained to the sentry that the heat 
of the fire was affecting me. He immediately called the 
other sentries and they damped down the fire and raked 
it away from the shelter. I then managed to work away 
at the awning behind my head until the pegs that held 
it down were loose. After this I filled my sleeping bag 
with any equipment I could find, tastefully pushing the 
Jap officer’s spare boots down into the corners to 
resemble my feet. Meanwhile with legs doubled up, 
and watching the guard with half-closed eyes, I worked 
myself further and further back into the shadows in 
the angle of the tent. A Japanese rifle caused much 
discomfort to my backbone. I thought how careless it 
was of them to have left it there, and wished I could 
have taken it with me, but it would have been too much 
of an encumbrance. Then, choosing a moment when 
none of my guards was actually looking at me, I gave a 
terrific heave at the canvas and in one moment I thrust 
myself violently through the opening. I heard a ‘ping’ 
as a peg gave or a rope bi’oke, and a sudden guttura 1 
gasp from the sentry—and I was out in the jungle. 

I crashed through a bamboo thicket, raced in brilliant 
moonlight along the trunk and branches of a huge fallen 
tree—a balancing feat I could never have accomplished 
in cold blood—dived through some undergrowth, then 
half fell into the river. I slithered down between the 
rocks for a short distance, and then stopped to listen. 
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There was not a sound, not a sound of any sort; no 
shooting into the jungle, no voices, not even the snap¬ 
ping of a twig. I could only imagine that my captors 
were listening too, and I slid a long way further down 
the stream and clambered up through the steep under¬ 
growth on the far side. 

When I was some distance above the noise of the 
river I paused to listen again, but there was still no 
sound of pursuit. 

For six days after this I wandered round in the jungle, 
eluding Jap patrols and trying to find my way back on 
to the route to Davis’s camp. During those six days I 
had nothing whatsoever to eat, though there was no 
lack of water to drink. At last I fell in with some helpful 
Chinese, and eventually, after a very severe attack of 
malaria, I rejoined Davis and Broome after an absence 
of three and a half months. 
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I come out by Submarine and return 
by Parachute 

P EOPLE often ask me what it felt like getting back to 
civilisation after spending nearly three and a half 
years as a fugitive in the Malayan jungle. 

It certainly felt very queer at first. Indeed, I kept on 
waking up suddenly and thinking myself back in a 
palm-thatched hut in one of the guerrilla camps. And if 
there was any loud noise in the night, I would be out of 
bed before I was even awake and fumbling for my 
bundle of possessions, ready to rush away into the 
jungle. But for me the return to normal life came fairly 
gradually. I have already told you how I joined up with 
John Davis and Richard Broome, who had come from 
Ceylon by submarine. Unfortunately, in a Jap raid on 
our camp, we had lost our precious wireless transmitter. 
This was a disaster, as for nearly a year we had been 
trying to establish contact with our headquarters in 
Colombo so that we could have stores and ‘bodies’—as 
we called them—dropped in by parachute. We also 
hoped to make a rendezvous with the Royal Navy so 
that two of us could get out by submarine to Ceylon to 
make a full report of conditions inside Malaya. 

Luckily Davis and Broome had brought in another 
wireless set which had been hidden in the jungle, and in 
February 1945 we at last started to transmit. We were 
afraid that, after listening in vain for a year and a half, 
Colombo would have written us off. But not a bit of it; 
we were picked up almost as soon as we got on the air. 
At last we were in touch with the world again! It was a 
great day. 
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In April we took our first drop. Four ‘bodies’, one of 
them a Chinese wireless operator, and a marvellous 
selection of tinned food, chocolate, medicine and books 
—all the luxuries we had been craving for for so long—■ 
were dropped one moonlight night on to a level area of 
old tin-mining ground just outside the jungle. 

The next thing was to arrange the submarine pick-up. 
The rendezvous was a little bay—Emerald Bay was its 
English name—on an island off the west coast. To get 
there, Broome and I dressed as Chinese and stained our 
hands and faces with potassium permanganate. We 
travelled mostly at night, led by relays of Chinese guides. 
We padded silently through the desolate wastes of aban¬ 
doned tin mines, across rubber estates, overgrown after 
three years of Japanese neglect, and finally by sampan 
down the swirling brown flood of the Perak River and, 
in broad daylight, across ten miles of open sea. 

This was the most perilous part of our journey but, 
after all, there was nothing really suspicious about a 
small fishing-boat being on those seas and it would have 
been just bad luck if we had been stopped and searched. 
We were glad to see a fair number of other boats astir, 
mainly small junks and sampans. 

At last we reached our island. We knew that at one 
time there had been a leper colony there, but that im¬ 
mediately before the Jap occupation it was uninhabited. 
As we nosed round, we were relieved to see there were 
no boats in the lee of the island, in fact the only sign of 
life was a crab-eating monkey which rushed across the 
rocks between the sea and the dense jungle that covered 
the island. Our rendezvous was a beautiful, deserted 
little bay, with a half-mile beach of silver sand. 

We were to be picked up after sunset on the following 
day. Broome and I had a bet of a dinner at the Galle 
Face Hotel in Colombo as to which of us would see the 
submarine first. We had a pretty shrewd idea that it 
would come in fairly early in the morning to look for us. 
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At ten-past seven Broome saw two bright flashes, like 
reflected sunlight far out to sea, but after that the morn¬ 
ing dragged interminably and we began to imagine all 
sorts of dreadful things. Suddenly, at two o’clock, I saw 
the periscope quite clearly, right out beyond the middle 
of the bay. We had just been bathing, but we rushed for 
our square of parachute silk to hoist it—as arranged—as 
an O.K. signal. Standing there naked, we looked so 
yellow as a result of chronic malaria that I was afraid 
they would think we were Japs. 

Our pick-up was timed for half-past eight, and at 
seven o’clock we started flashing our red torch as 
arranged. A new moon was shining over the Straits as 
it grew dark, but it soon set, and as the stars were hazy, 
visibility was poor and we could only just make out the 
arms of the bay. Suddenly I saw an indefinite dark 
shape in the very centre of the bay and a moment later 
we heard a hail, ‘Ahoy!’ Straining our eyes we could 
just make out what appeared to be a small boat with 
two men in it. Over the still surface of the sea came the 
password, ‘How—are—your—feet?’ We replied with the 
counter-pass, ‘We—are—thirsty’; then they came back 
with ‘You will have to swim: we have got no boat.’ This 
was a little awkward, as Richard Broome was almost a 
non-swimmer. However, on this occasion he did swim. As 
we clambered over the slippery, barnacle-covered side of 
the submarine I realised that what I had thought was a 
small boat, with two men on board, was actually the 
hull itself, with the three-inch gun and conning tower 
silhouetted. 

We soon found ourselves in the tiny wardroom sur¬ 
rounded by bearded, enormous, and incredibly young 
officers. Our wet Chinese garments were taken away to 
be dried and we were given sarongs to wear. A bottle of 
whisky was opened in our honour and we tried to appear 
as if we were in the habit of being picked up in the dark 
watches of the night by submarines. Broome and I 
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enjoyed ourselves greatly. The food we thought excel¬ 
lent, though our hosts were full of apologies for it. 
Broome slept in the only spare bunk aft, and I slept in 
a camp bed beneath the wardroom table. The very first 
morning I was awakened by two excruciating blasts of 
the klaxon horn and by everybody tripping over my 
feet as they rushed to ‘Diving Stations’. I thought we 
were being depth-charged at least, but it was only a 
Jap plane (still out of sight) that had been picked up 
by Radar. 

After six days we entered Trincomalee harbour. 
We went to one of the camps, where we had a bath, 
shaved off our beards and sent our Chinese clothes to 
the incinerator. The same afternoon we flew back to 
Colombo, but I did not see much of the view. I was busy 
reading the first mail I had received for three years and 
four months. 

Rip Van Winkle, so some say, slept for a hundred 
years; but surely he awoke to a world less changed than 
the one I came back to. The very language had changed. 
People spoke of Jeeps, of Vi’s and V2’s, of‘ducks’ and 
‘weasels’. They had ‘had it’ and ‘they couldn’t care less’. 
Wingate’s bright and tragic star had risen and set while 
I was still in the jungle, and I had never heard of Arn¬ 
hem or Mulberry or Pluto. 

It was probably very good for my mental equilibrium 
that I was kept extremely busy. I was astonished to find 
to what extent the organisation, that had been so small 
in the days of the stay-behind parties, had grown. Of 
the fifty-one members of the original parties, by the way, 
only six of us were still heard of, though a few turned 
up later in various prison camps. 

By the end of the war, in Malaya alone, 300 ‘bodies’ 
had been infiltrated. Most of them were dropped, but 
a few got in by submarine and one or two by flying-boat. 
We had no less than fifty wireless stations in the moun¬ 
tains pumping out information night and day, and we 
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had 3500 Chinese fully armed and trained, and a similar 
number of reserves ready to be armed if necessary. 
There was also a smaller resistance movement among the 
Malays, who were used largely for collecting information. 

Soon after the Japanese surrender I heard that our 
liaison officers in a part of Pahang, where I had spent 
more than a year, were having difficulty in dealing with 
the guerrillas. They had probably broken our golden rule 
never to discuss politics. Anyway, the guerrilla leaders 
were reported to be unhelpful and even hostile, and, as 
a result, Colombo were considering dropping in armed 
parties to assist our men in controlling them. 

These were the Chinese I knew, and though I was 
aware that their politically minded leaders could be 
difficult, I still had faith in the good sense and friendli¬ 
ness of the rank and file. So it seemed much better if 1 
could be dropped in, to settle the matter by conference. 
At the same time I should realise a personal ambition 
by doing a parachute drop. 

As a matter of fact I had never done a parachute 
course, but it is obviously so unpleasant to drop out of 
a hole in the bottom of a moving aircraft that I could 
see no point in going and doing it several times over— 
just for practice. I thought that as long as I learned 
exactly what to do, and did it, I could come to no harm 
on landing. I was so keen to get back to Malaya that I 
wanted to take the first aeroplane to hand. But the 
attractive W.A.A.F. Officer who was in charge of our 
liaison with the R.A.F. discovered that the only crew 
available was one that had not even di'Opped containers 
let alone ‘bodies’. I was informed that there was no 
plane available that day. Meanwhile she rang up the 
Squadron Leader, and when she gave him the facts he 
offered to take me in himself. The next day I was 
informed that a plane was available. 

Well, we took off from China Bay in Ceylon, and I 
had a Liberator all to myself. I got more and more 
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frightened all the way to Malaya, and the flight took 
ten hours. How I cursed myself for being such a fool! 

We met the coast just south of the Perak River and 
flew over the west coast road and railway, the scene of 
our early operations against the Japs. Through holes in 
the cloud I could make out the S-bends of the Gap road. 
How wonderful it was to be flying with such ease over 
jungle through which I had made my way so slowly and 
painfully in the years that already seemed like a dream. 

By now we were rapidly approaching the dropping 
zone (or D.Z.) muffled up in clothes, wearing rubber 
boots, spine pad and helmet, and squeezed into my 
parachute harness. I was told to sit on the slip-way 
above the gaping hole through which I could see rags 
of cloud and the tops of trees tearing past. ‘There’s 
your D.Z.’, my dispatcher said, and as we banked 
sharply over to circle before coming in to drop, I could 
see a minute green clearing with a few isolated trees 
and signal fires smoking. ‘A red light will come on as 
we approach’, he shouted, ‘and when the red light turns 
green, out you go. Keep your arms crossed in front of 
your face, so that you don’t hit your head on the far 
side of the hole, then grip your shoulders, or your arms 
will be blown off! All set?’ 

I nodded, gripped the raised arm-rail as one does a 
dentist’s chair, and tried to look as if I was not scared 
stiff. The red light came on. I felt like a trussed fowl 
with the harness cutting into my crutch. Suddenly, 
through one of the port-holes level with my eyes, I caught 
a glimpse of the jungle—a river threading through the 
trees and a rag or two of cloud. I was just wondering 
what the hell the jungle was doing away up there, when 
the light went green. A last glance at the startled face of 
my dispatcher—he was almost as frightened as I was— 
‘Damn that icy feeling in the pit of my stomach. A 
rush of air; a loud roaring noise; a violent pull—and, 
yes, my ’chute had opened all right, and I was swinging 
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free far above the earth. It was not half as bad as I had 
expected—nothing like so terrifying as ski-jumping— 
and I was just beginning to enjoy the sensation when my 
body started to spin sideways. Remembering what I 
had been told, I reached up and with both hands 
grasped the harness and pulled myself up. The spinning 
stopped at once, and I was just beginning to think that 
I had the situation under control when I suddenly saw 
a tree approaching at the rate of knots on the starboard 
side, and realised that the wind must be carrying me 
sideways. I reached up again and spilled the air out of 
one side of the ’chute and the sideways movement 
stopped; but, though my body missed the tree, a branch 
snagged the edge of my ’chute, so that I started swinging 
violently. All at once I saw the ground coming up at an 
alarming speed towards me. I remembered that I had 
been told to land in a forward roll—ankle, knee, hip, 
then shoulder—and I had just tucked in my chin and 
elbows to carry out this manoeuvre when—bang—the 
ground hit me violently on the back of my head. 

Luckily the ground was grassy and soft, and though 
my neck muscles were sore and my head ached for a 
week, I was none the worse. 

As I sat up and prepared to free the harness to stop 
myself being dragged along the ground, I saw several 
little dark men running towards me. For a horrid 
moment I thought they were Japs and fumbled for 
my pistol; then I realised they were Malays. 

The plane flew round again, and dropped the rest of 
my stores to me. I stood up and waved to show that I 
was all right. I watched it out of sight as it returned 
towards Ceylon. 

The next day the W.A.A.F. officer, who had been 
so careful to see that I was dropped by an experienced 
crew, read in the pilot’s report: Tody appeared to land 
on head, but got up and waved.’ That W.A.A.F., by 
the way, is now my wife. 
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The Spirit of the Jungle 

O NE of these days, I dare say, somebody will succeed 
in getting to the moon, and if he manages to get 
back again, what difficulty he will have in trying to 
describe the lunar landscape! I experienced the same 
difficulty in trying to conjure up, for those who have 
never been there, a picture of the Malayan jungle— 
indeed more than a picture, for it is not only the visible 
monotony of greens and browns, but the jungle noises, 
the jungle smells, and above all the uncanny feel of the 
jungle that makes it almost impossible to describe it. I 
have called my book about these years The Jungle is 
Neutral because I think the essential neutrality of the 
jungle is its most characteristic quality. Allowing for a 
certain amount of luck, it is your mental attitude to the 
jungle that decides whether you go under or not. But 
it took me almost a year to discover this neutrality of the 
jungle. In the early days I felt it was hostile, actively 
hostile, and at times altogether terrifying. 

Imagine me one evening, a few months after the fall 
of Singapore, walking along a hard-beaten, muddy 
track, so narrow that the leaves brushed my bare legs. 
I wore only a pair of ragged khaki shorts and a shirt, 
and carried an ancient 12-bore hammer-gun. I had 
been out after monkeys, because we were existing at 
that time on rice, diluted with tapioca, and various 
kinds of leaves fried up with coconut-oil and salt. So a 
dish of stewed monkey was always a valuable addition 
to our diet. I was tired, depressed, and what was more 
—I was scared stiff. In the first place, I was not sure if 
I was on tire right track. Surely I had passed that 
detour caused by a fallen tree several times already? 
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The sun was setting, though I could not even see the 
sky, much less the sun. After the short tropical twilight 
it would be dark, and I was terrified of spending the 
night alone in the jungle. At eye-level I could not see 
more than twenty or thirty yards in any direction, and 
higher up I could see only the great tall tree-trunks 
rising up all round me, shutting out the fresh air and 
the light. Far up above me they met in an almost 
impenetrable ceiling of leaves. Many of these tree- 
trunks rose straight and symmetrical, like the pillars of 
a cathedral; others were festooned with creepers, some 
with stems a foot thick, and fleshy leaves. And there 
were hanging gardens up there, where huge-leaved 
ferns, orchids and other parasitic growths flourished in 
a world of their own. I had to watch the track carefully 
in case I put my foot on a snake, or on a scorpion—I 
had seen them as big as tea plates, obscene creatures 
with shining black claws and poisonous sting waving in 
the air; a loathsome red centipede, six inches long and 
as thick as my finger with venomous fangs like two 
black thorns. And leeches too: as I brushed past the 
leaves they attached themselves to my bare legs, and 
fed between my toes, so that I left a trail of blood as I 
walked. Others, I was sure, had crawled up beneath 
my clothes and were even now sucking my blood, but 
the sight of bloated leeches stuck to my body filled me 
with such revulsion that I preferred not to look, knowing 
that when they were replete they would drop off and 
the wound bleed less than if I pulled them off so that 
their mouths remained in, to fester later. 

At twilight there is an uncanny hush in the jungle, 
just before the evening chorus of crickets, cicadas and 
other insects starts up. It was deadly still, when sud¬ 
denly a tall palm frond started swinging madly back¬ 
wards and forwards for no apparent reason. For some 
time I had had the uneasy feeling that I was being 
followed. I heard a stealthy sound behind me, but when 
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I stopped to listen the rustling stopped too. I was sure 
it was a tiger. I could feel the hair standing up on the 
back of my neck, and my nerves pricked and tingled all 
over. Suddenly a stick snapped. I wanted to run, but 
after all I had a gun. True, I only had four home-made 
cartridges and they were so old and damp that misfires 
were frequent, but it gave me confidence and I made 
myself walk. Anyway, it was no good running. I might 
bump into a Jap patrol or a party of aborigines with 
their blow-pipes and poisoned darts. I heard an elephant 
trumpeting ahead of me, a noise which seemed to fill 
the jungle, starting off in a shrill neigh then coming 
right down the scale to a deep, deep note, which seemed 
to set the very air vibrating. I remembered having 
heard that if once an elephant decides to pursue you, 
nothing can save you unless you can get up a tree. I 
shivered, and wished I were back in camp. But I got 
back all right, just as night fell. 

A year or two later, how different the jungle seemed! 
But the change was in me, not in the jungle. By this 
time I knew the aborigines, I knew that the last thing 
they would want to do was to shoot a poisoned dart at 
me or at anybody else. They are the most gentle and 
friendly people. And I was not afraid of running into a 
Jap patrol, because experience had taught me that they 
travelled so noisily, and that their reactions were so 
slow, that I was always able to see them first, and to step 
off the path and hide till they passed. Snakes, centipedes 
and scorpions I was no longer afraid of, for in those 
years I had been in touch with several thousand Chinese 
and aborigines, most of them going bare-footed as I did, 
and in all that time I had only heard of one man being 
bitten by a snake (while he was pulling up tapioca 
roots) and one man treading on a centipede. And 
neither of them died. 

For me the jungle now seemed a very friendly place. 
How glad I always was to get back to its welcome shade 
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after a day in the open, perhaps picking sweet-potato 
leaves in the oppressive heat of an abandoned clearing. 
With a firearm of some sort, a jungle knife, and a flint 
and steel and piece of rubber to make a fire, I knew I 
could keep alive for weeks. I had learnt how to cut the 
leaves of certain palms and to plait them to make a 
rainproof shelter, and I knew how to kindle a fire of dry 
bamboo even in a rainstorm. 

There is actually very little you can eat in the jungle; 
sometimes I hunted day after day without even seeing 
an animal, but there is an unlimited supply of good 
drinking water, and I knew that a man can exist for 
weeks as long as he has plenty of water. On one occasion 
when I had escaped from the Japs after being a prisoner 
for one evening and half a night, I did in fact go for six 
days with nothing whatsoever to eat, and travelling 
hard all day too, and I could have gone another six 
days if it had been necessary. Unfortunately, I could 
not take my jungle knife or flint and steel with me, but 
I hacked down wild banana leaves with a stone to make 
a shelter at night, and really quite enjoyed myself. Keep¬ 
ing direction was always a problem, but I studied it as a 
science; indeed, when I got too bored living with the 
Chinese, I used to go and deliberately get lost, just for 
the fun of finding my way back to camp, which I always 
did eventually, though once or twice I had to spend the 
night out. As long as I could picture the lie of the land 
and which way the rivers ran, I could eventually find 
my way down to some place I could recognise, and at 
last get back to camp. Even the animals ceased to be a 
source of fear. I knew that very few wild animals would 
attack unless provoked; but I never lost my respect for 
elephants. 

My two greatest enemies were sickness and boredom— 
both of them far more dangerous than the Japanese. At 
one time or another I had practically all the jungle 
fevers, including tick typhus and even blackwater. My 
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first attack of malaria was so severe that I was uncon¬ 
scious for seventeen days. For the first two years I had 
practically no quinine and had to rely on various herbs 
collected by the Chinese in the jungle. I remember once 
when I was shot right through the arm, and had nothing 
except one First Field Dressing, they put on a poultice 
of chopped leaves and told me it would be better in ten 
days; and sure enough, it, was. And for fevers they would 
boil up various leaves in a four-gallon paraffin tin and 
make me sit over it underneath a rug until I was almost 
asphyxiated and pouring with sweat. The fact that they 
used different leaves for different maladies made it much 
more convincing! But even leaves failed to cure the 
jungle ulcers which we would get on our legs and feet 
as the result of leech bites and scratches. These would 
get larger and deeper until one was completely immobil¬ 
ised; then suddenly they would start to get better of their 
own accord. With most of these things all one could do 
was to hope for the best: either one died or one did not. 

For me the worst thing of all was the sense of frustra¬ 
tion. It was stupid, once Singapore fell, to go on annoy¬ 
ing the Japs. It was obviously in our interest to lie low 
and concentrate on keeping our food lines open. Once 
we were on the run we were pretty well done for, as we 
depended on the outside for food. I was not a Com¬ 
munist, so my Chinese friends never really took me into 
their confidence. The whole direction and organisation 
of the guerrillas was in the hands of the Malayan Com¬ 
munist Party (not that there were any Malays in it), 
though most of the rank and file had simply taken to the 
jungle as the only possible way to have a crack at the 
Japs. The most they would let me do was to teach them 
how to use their weapons, and to hunt pigs and monkeys 
for them. I knew I could help them so much, yet they 
just did not want my help. I did not succeed in learning 
to speak Chinese, largely because the leaders did not 
want me to know all that was going on, but I learnt 
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Malay, which most of them could understand, and a 
few of the Chinese spoke a little English. Certainly I 
missed human companionship, but the lack of reading 
material was even worse. 

Another source of frustration was that I had the most 
wonderful opportunities of studying the animals, birds 
and plant life of the jungle, but not having lived in 
Malaya before the war, I had no idea what was rare 
and what was common, and any notes and collections I 
did make were always taken by the Japs sooner or later. 
Nothing would have given me greater pleasure than to 
have gone and lived with the aborigines in the hills, and 
studied their way of life; but my job in Malaya was to 
organise resistance against the Japs and not to play at 
being an anthropologist. 

There are, I think, two schools of thought about the 
jungle; one that it is teeming with pig and deer and 
wild fowl, as well as breadfruit, yams, papayas, bananas, 
and other luscious fruit. The other school of thought 
holds that everything is predominantly hostile: the 
animals attack one at sight; venomous snakes lie in wait 
for you; natives attack you with spears and arrows; the 
very thorns are poisonous, and if you do not die of fever 
you will starve to death. The fact is, of course, that the 
jungle is neither friendly nor hostile. The animals are 
there, but they abound only in clearings or near the 
edge of the jungle, and considerable skill is needed to 
lull them. A few plants and fruits are edible but they 
are local and seasonal, and it needs an expert both to 
find them and to distinguish them from similar varieties 
which may be poisonous. The fierce animals, venomous 
reptiles and deadly plants are there all right, but they 
will not harm you if left to themselves. In war-time the 
jungle provides unlimited cover for both friend and foe 
and, above all, unlimited fresh water. As with most 
things in this world, it is the attitude of mind that 
matters. 



CHAPTER 22 


The Wild Jungle People 

I SUPPOSE most of us sometimes wonder what we 
would do with our lives if we could be given the 
chance of living them all over again. Personally, if I had 
to choose a career again, I should be an anthropologist; 
one whose job is to study the primitive and so-called 
‘uncivilised 5 people of the world—and to be paid for 
doing it. And of all the people I have seen in the world, 
with perhaps the single exception of the Eskimo, I think 
the most delightful are the little aborigines of the 
Malayan jungle, the Sakai. (Though if I were an 
anthropologist, I should call each separate tribe by a 
different name.) 

In all, there are about thirty thousand of these little 
people, and during my years in Malaya I saw a good 
deal of the Sakai, going on long journeys with them 
and living for weeks together in their houses. And the 
more I saw of them the more I liked them. They are 
small people; few of them are more than five feet high. 
In consequence of their mixed origin, there are many 
different racial types among them. Some have wide 
noses, thick lips, receding foreheads and fuzzy hair like 
the cannibals of New Guinea. Others resemble the 
Malays; while yet others have coffee-coloured skins, 
highish cheek bones, and straight black hair, and are as 
handsome as the Balinese. Some grow no hair on their 
faces, whilst others have black moustaches and even 
little beards. But one and all are peaceful, friendly and 
gentle. 

Most of all I enjoyed going out hunting with them. 
We would leave the house soon after dawn while the 
women went out with pitchers of green bamboo to bring 
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back water from a near-by stream, or with open-work 
baskets on their backs to collect tapioca roots. The men 
wear only a piece of bark round their loins, but they 
have long strings of coloured glass beads hung round 
their necks and shoulders, and are fond of adorning 
themselves with leaves and flowers. Each man carries 
on his back a small, cigar-shaped pack of finely woven 
wicker-work and in this he carries his flint and steel, his 
apparatus for preparing betel-nut, his woven grass 
tobacco-pouch, and other odds and ends. 

Each hunter also has a jungle knife, about eighteen 
inches long, thrust into his belt without a sheath of any 
sort, and round his waist is a bamboo quiver of poisoned 
darts. The blow-pipe, about eight feet long, is usually 
carried over the shoulder. It consists of two tubes of 
bamboo, the upper one only for protection, and a pear- 
shaped mouthpiece about two inches wide. 

We would follow one of the many little paths which 
run straight up and down every ridge. With their bare 
feet, the Sakai move noiselessly and with considerable 
speed. We would cross any river-beds by precarious 
tree-trunk bridges in the middle of which would often 
be rattan nooses set for monkeys or other animals. 
Whenever we saw a squirrel or rat or bird of any sort, 
the Sakai would stop and stalk it. They would first pick 
out the dart from the quiver. These were of the length 
and thickness of the lead of a pencil, and the tips had 
been previously dipped in poison, brewed from the 
juice of the Ipoh tree. The butt of each arrow terminates 
in a small cone of soft wood, about a third of an inch 
thick, which exactly fits the blow-pipe, and it is marked 
to show the strength of the poison, for a rat or a squirrel 
does not need nearly such a strong dose as a monkey. 

As soon as a hunter is within range—about the length 
of a cricket pitch—he brings the blow-pipe up to his 
mouth, holding it with both hands right down by the 
mouthpiece. How on earth they can aim so accurately, 
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and keep the blow-pipe still, I cannot imagine. I found 
I could shoot the distance all right but coulcl rarely get 
within a yard of my mark. 

They then blow out their cheeks, and as the tip of 
the tongue is suddenly removed from the hole in the 
mouthpiece of the blow-pipe, the pressure is released 
and away the arrow goes, almost invariably straight to 
its mark'. The last half-inch of the dart, which has been 
dipped in the poison, is ringed round several times with 
a knife so that it breaks off and remains in the wound. 
The animal runs a few yards perhaps, then stops and 
quivers, and only ten seconds after being hit it is dead. 
With monkeys, the largest animals I ever saw hunted in 
this way, the process is just the same except that the 
animal lives for some minutes, although the poison used 
is much stronger. The hunter then cuts away the flesh 
round the wound, but the rest of it is fit to eat, although 
it is the blood-stream and heart which are affected by 
the poison. This all sounds very easy, but I was aston¬ 
ished how rarely the Sakai actually got anything with 
their blow-pipes, though they always carried them 
wherever they went. 

The Sakai also used a kind of bird-lime which they 
would spread on the twigs of the highest trees; they are 
marvellous climbers. Hornbill, especially when caught 
in this way, are very good eating so long as they are 
fresh, but the Sakai prefer their meat very high and 
gamy. They used also to set traps of all kinds. They 
would place nooses of fine creeper or rattan on the 
ground, or on sloping bamboos, to catch rats and 
squirrels. Larger noose traps were placed in gaps in 
fences which they would build across ridges to catch 
mouse-deer, martens and wild cats of various kinds. 
Then there was also a much more dangerous weapon, 
which we had always to be on the look-out for, consisting 
of a two-foot long spearhead of razor-sharp bamboo, 
attached to a long sapling which would be pulled right 
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back like a spring, and held in this position by a com¬ 
plicated system of catches released by a trip wire. This 
again was set in gaps left in fences round their clearings 
or across a ridge, and was used to kill the larger deer 
and even pig. 

Sometimes I used to go fishing with the Sakai, often 
with a rod consisting of a palm stalk and a line woven 
from bark fibre. But more usually they would block 
the channels of a river with stones and branches, and 
set wicker traps like lobster pots in the spaces left. They 
also employed a more ambitious method, which involved 
building a horizontal platform of bamboo poles right 
across the river just at water level. This let the water 
and the small fry through but retained the larger fish. 
They would then drive all the fish downstream into this 
trap. Finally, there was a method of poisoning a whole 
river with the juice of crushed derris root—or tuba as 
it is called in Malaya—and catching the fish with 
traps, spears, or with their hands before they recovered 
consciousriess. 

The Sakai know how to find all kinds of edible roots, 
funguses, leaves and jungle fruits. They also grow 
bananas and pineapples in clearings near their houses. 
Their favourite fruit is the durian, which grows on tall 
trees in various parts of the jungle. Many of these were 
planted by the Sakai in former times, and are still 
claimed by their descendants. The durian, which was 
certainly my favourite fruit too—though it took me 
some time to acquire the taste—is the size of a small 
football, and is covered with sharp spines. Inside are a 
number of stones, surrounded by soft cream-coloured 
pulp of a delicious flavour and remarkable smell. The 
durian is certainly the most fruity fruit in the world, 
and the fact that you have eaten a durian is known to 
your friends for some days. The taste is a quintessence 
of strawberry, pineapple, banana—all the most deli¬ 
cious fruits; and yet there is a strange underlying flavour 
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of cheese, onion and garlic. Some people, but only those 
who do not appreciate the fruit, claim that its smell is 
indistinguishable from that of blocked drains! 

Be that as it may, in the jungle I absolutely craved for 
durians, probably because it supplied some deficiency in 
my diet, and at the time it seemed the most delicious 
thing that I had ever eaten. I was most disappointed, 
when I returned to civilisation, to find that I no longer 
liked it. 

In comparatively recent times the Sakai have learned 
methods of cultivation from the Malays. A clearing 
must first be made, perhaps some miles in from the 
edge of the jungle and often on a steep hillside, two or 
three thousand feet above sea level. It is a remarkable 
sight to see these little men cutting down trees which 
may be ten feet in diameter near the ground. A com¬ 
plicated scaffolding is first built, so that they can attack 
the tree fifteen or twenty feet above the ground, where 
it is a mere five feet thick. The Sakai use little axes with 
curved rattan handles, so that the head seems to spring 
back of its own accord like a woodpecker pecking. 
Several of them chop away at the same tree, looking 
ridiculously small and futile against the massive bole 
of the tree. Yet sooner or later down it comes with a 
crash which can be heard for miles. When the leaves and 
branches are sufficiently dry they are burnt off, but the 
huge prone trunks remain there for years, and are used 
as overhead pathways long after the clearing has been 
abandoned and reverted to jungle. 

When everything that will burn is reduced to ashes 
the Sakai set to work to sow the clearing, which may be 
as much as a mile across. Maize, rice and tapioca are all 
planted at the same time, in addition to little patches 
of tobacco and various gourd vegetables, and a few gay 
flowers. The maize is ripe in three or four months; the 
rice is harvested after eight months, but the tapioca is 
not at its best until the second year. After two or three 
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years the clearing is abandoned, though the Sakai may 
still return from time to time to compete with the pigs 
for the remains of the tapioca before it is swallowed up 
in secondary jungle which is virtually impenetrable. 

The Sakai houses vary very much in different parts 
of Malaya. I remember in the swampy part of Pahang 
I once found a do2en tiny abandoned shelters, sur¬ 
rounded by the remains of monkeys, dozens of turtle 
shells and piles of fish bones and the prickly skins of 
durians. Faither north in Perak the Sakai build much 
larger houses where as many as a hundred people live 
under a single roof. There are separate partitions for 
each family, opening on to a central passage. These 
houses are most skilfully built, with the doorway some¬ 
times as much as twenty feet above the ground. The 
floor consists of bamboo slats with spaces between so 
that rubbish can drop through. The low walls are made 
of bamboo poles, and the lower parts of the high-pitched 
sloping roofs can be propped up above the walls to let 
in light and air. 

At a height of two or three thousand feet above sea- 
level it is surprisingly cold at night in the jungle and the 
Sakai'keep their fires burning all the time. Each family 
has its own fireplace, consisting of two or three inches 
of clay placed on a few large leaves and enclosed by a 
circle of bamboo. The Sakai spread mats of woven grass 
between the logs and lie as close to the fire as possible. 
They are woken by the cold at frequent intervals during 
the night and blow upon the logs to revive the fire; then 
they discuss tomorrow’s weather prospects and perhaps 
smoke a home-grown cigarette, and roast a piece of 
tapioca, before going to sleep again. 

For the Sakai tapioca is the main food. As a rule, they 
peel off the skin with their sharp jungle knives, scrape 
it—for the layer beneath the skin contains a kind of 
poison—and stand it against the glowing logs until the 
outside is a rich golden brown. Sometimes they chop 
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the white tapioca root into small pieces and stew it up 
with meat of various kinds inside a green bamboo. The 
Sakai are improvident folk, and though they keep 
enough rice and maize for next year’s seed supply, they 
gorge themselves while it lasts. The cobs of maize are 
usually roasted in front of the fire, but the rice, which 
has a peculiar fragrance and delicious taste, is cooked 
in brass vessels which are made locally in Malaya. 

The Sakai are very fond of flowers, and in the small 
clearings round their houses they cultivate all sorts of 
garden plants—mostly marigolds and daisies of various 
kinds—as well as tobacco, chillis, sweet potatoes, yams 
and different kinds of marrows and cucumbers. They 
also keep fowls and a few goats, which they were glad 
to sell to the guerrillas as they did not think much of eggs 
and milk and seemed to prefer monkey meat to chicken. 
In fact the only thing the Sakai really need from ‘the 
outside’ is salt, though they like to buy the strongest 
tobacco, cloth, matches, and metal for their jungle 
knives and axes. 

In our jungle camps the Sakai were the only people 
who could come and go as they liked. If an Indian, 
Malay or unknown Chinese stumbled on one of our 
camps, he would either be detained as a prisoner (if he 
were lucky) or we would just have to move camp for 
fear of treachery. But the Sakai were persona grata. 
We gave them salt and whatever else they wanted, or 
money, and they brought us quantities of tapioca and 
sweet potatoes, acted as guides in the jungle, and 
allowed us to stay in their houses. I must say the 
Chinese guerrillas were extremely sensible in their treat¬ 
ment of the Sakai, always paying for anything they took 
and helping them in any way possible. And the Japs 
were correspondingly stupid. The Sakai are very timid 
folk and the idea of bloodshed—at any rate human 
bloodshed—fills them with indescribable terror. But the 
Japs used to catch them, take them to the towns (where 
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in any case they were terrified) and question them as to 
the movements of the guerrillas and, if necessary, shout 
at them, beat them, and even torture them. The con¬ 
sequence was that the Sakai just disappeared into the 
hills as soon as the Japs even entered the jungle. We, 
on the other hand, found them not only extremely help¬ 
ful, but the most delightful and charming people you 
could meet anywhere in the world. 



CHAPTER 23 


Big Game in the Jungle 

A S long as I can remember, a sort of civil war has 
k gone on inside me between the rival instincts of 
hunter and naturalist. My favourite sport used to be 
wild-fowling, but I have always spent far more time 
watching birds than trying to shoot them. 

When I was living in the jungle, however, I could 
give full rein to my hunter’s instincts with an absolutely 
clear conscience; for apart from what we could shoot or 
trap, our diet was confined to tapioca, mixed with rice 
if we were lucky, and small quantities of vegetables. 
But I must admit to a feeling of great relief when the 
Chinese told me that elephant meat was inedible, 
though I knew from what I had read that they were 
wrong. And I must confess that this feeling was not 
entirely altruistic. In the first place, after so long in the 
jungle, about one in every three rounds of our rifle 
ammunition would misfire, and a service rifle is in any 
case of rather small bore for elephants. And secondly, 
I must admit that elephants fill me with terror; they 
arc so large, so grotesque, and somehow they seem to 
me to possess supernatural powers. 

I remember one day I was walking along a fairly 
wide track which marked the boundary of a forest 
reserve, when suddenly I was aware of a strong, acrid 
stable-like smell. I stopped dead, and not till I had been 
there for a full minute did I realise there was an elephant 
standing absolutely motionless only twenty yards in 
front of me. His huge ears stood straight out from his 
head, and his trunk was curved towards me. I wanted 
to rush away as fast as I could, but fearing this might 
make him charge I retreated very slowly, step by step, 
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until I had placed a large tree trunk between us. Only 
then did I turn and run. 

In the Pahang jungle, where I spent a year and a 
half, elephants were very numerous. They used to put 
the fear of God into us by feeding close to the camp at 
night, and if our bamboo and palm-thatch huts hap¬ 
pened to be in their way they would flatten the whole 
camp in a fury; and the noise they made on a still jungle 
night was terrifying. When a herd of elephants had been 
feeding, the whole jungle would be devastated: creepers 
would be torn down, and often the trees themselves 
snapped off short in the process. Whole groves of bam¬ 
boos would be flattened and trampled, and in marshy 
places the trunks of the trees would be splashed with 
mud up to a height of ten or twelve feet. As we walked 
through the jungle we ourselves would get covered with 
grey mud off the leaves and branches. 

One early morning I heard an elephant trumpeting 
near the camp. As life was particularly monotonous at 
that time, I decided to go and have a look at him. As I 
got nearer I could tell by the noise that there was quite 
a number of elephants; one seemed to be smashing 
bamboo stalks, another was hammering his tusks against 
a tree, while yet another was making a loud thudding 
noise by beating the ground with his trunk, or possibly 
with a tree. And the noises made by the animals them¬ 
selves were quite terrifying. One neighed shrilly like a 
horse, another grunted like a whole herd of pigs, while 
a third growled deep down in his stomach in the most 
sinister way. And as you would expect of any animal 
that puts away a cartload of vegetable matter at 
each meal, the sound of their digestive processes was 
disgusting. 

The jungle was very thick just here. A tangle of 
creepers, rattans and palms of various kinds prevented 
me seeing more than a few yards, but I was determined 
to overcome my fear and to go on until I could see 
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them. Suddenly there was a single loud roar in front of 
me, perhaps an alarm signal from the leader of the herd, 
and then the whole jungle seemed to be moving. At the 
time I thought the elephants were after me, but on 
examining the tracks afterwards, I discovered that I 
was between them and the wide path by which they 
had entered the thicket, and as soon as they had picked 
up my scent they had tried to take a short-cut back to 
the path they knew. But I was quite sure they were 
charging me, and ran for my life. I knew my only hope 
was to get up a tree, but just here they were either so 
small that an elephant could easily have trampled them 
down, or so thick and branchless as to be quite unclimb- 
able. At last I found a large tree hung with creepers, 
and running up them like a monkey, I hung there as the 
herd crashed past below me. 

Another day, hearing a noise like an engine letting 
ofF steam, I surprised an elephant bathing her young 
one in the middle of a jungle river, a fascinating sight. 
But the best views I had of elephants, and of other 
animals too, was from a hide at the edge of the jungle. 
I had always imagined that the deeper you went into 
the jungle the more animals you would find. But this is 
not so at all. There are far more elephants, deer, bear, 
pig and monkeys too, on the edge of the jungle, where 
they can come out into the plantations and eat the 
rubber nuts or the leaves and roots of tapioca, than in 
the great jungle. And the same applies to the tigers and 
panthers which hunt the other animals. 

At this time I was almost immobilised by jungle 
ulcers on my legs, so I persuaded the Chinese to build 
me a little house on the level top of an enormous tree 
stump, about twenty feet above the ground. (The tree 
had been far too large to saw through any nearer the 
ground.) This hide was in the corner of a tapioca and 
palm-oil plantation, whose rolling green slopes stretched 
for several miles before one reached the first Chinese 
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huts whose occupants worked closely with the guerrillas 
—otherwise they would not have been there long! The 
jungle came to within a few hundred yards of the hide 
on two sides, and was separated from it by a high 
barbed-wire fence which had fallen into disrepair. The 
hide was thatched with palm leaves, and along one side 
there was a wooden bench just long enough for me to 
stretch out on. It was always a great relief to get out of 
the jungle into the open, and to see distant views again 
and the sky and clouds. 

I spent many nights here watching the stars (and in 
this latitude one can see the Great Bear and the South¬ 
ern Gross at the same time) and listening to the noc¬ 
turnal jungle noises. I used to bring my supper here in 
a section of bamboo, rice and tapioca with a little vege¬ 
table and perhaps some jungle pork; and in the early 
morning the Chinese used to bring me my breakfast on 
their way to the outside to remove a traitor or collect 
some information. At dawn any number of pig would 
come out of the jungle and dig up the succulent tapioca 
roots with their snouts and sharp tusks. Pig make a 
tremendous noise eating, and I could hear them crunch¬ 
ing up the tapioca long before it was light enough to see 
their grey backs. I shot many pig from this hide, and 
some of them weighed a couple of hundredweight. 

One night I had gone to sleep in the hide. Until the 
moon rose there was nothing much to watch after the 
last jungle fowl had left the clearing and flown noisily 
into the forest to roost. All at once I was awakened by 
the crashing of branches, and three elephants emerged 
from the jungle into the moonlit clearing. One was very 
large indeed, and had long white tusks, the second was 
tuskless and of medium height, while the third was tiny, 
no bigger than a cart horse. The noise they made was 
fantastic; at one time the middle-sized one, presumably 
the mother, was thrashing the little one with a young 
rubber tree because he would not stop playing the fool, 
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and father was pulling up tapioca stalks with his trunk 
and stuffing them into his mouth. 

I had already noticed that the tree stump on which 
my hide had been built, being the largest within sight, 
had been used in the past by elephants as a scratching 
post, and knowing how conservative they are, I ought 
to have been warned. I knew what was going to happen, 
but it was too late to escape. Snorting and belching, the 
old tusker started to rub his huge flank against the tree. 
He did not seem to pick up my scent, perhaps because 
I was well above him, but noticing that someone had 
dared to make a change, he gave a shrill scream of resent¬ 
ment, tore down the ladder with his trunk and stamped 
it to matchwood. My great fear was that he would 
then stand on his hind legs and tear the hut to pieces 
with his trunk, which I am sure he could very easily 
have done. I was all ready to start shooting if he tried. 

At last they started feeding again, and gradually 
moved away until they were swallowed up in the jungle. 
Next day the whole look of the plantation had changed; 
fallen tree trunks had been rolled aside, a grove of 
young rubber trees had completely disappeared, and a 
whole acre of flourishing tapioca had been trampled 
underfoot. Even the courses of the small streams had been 
changed, and tree-trunk bridges had been tossed aside. 

One morning when the sun was already lighting up 
the feathery cones of the tapioca, I saw a tiger come out 
of the jungle and walk slowly and with great dignity 
along the foot of the fence, stopping every now and then 
to lift his muzzle and sniff the air, probably for pig. He 
was a very large tiger, and with my field-glasses I could 
easily make out his pale whiskers and even the sinister 
expression in his cold yet glowing eyes. I was astonished 
by his brilliant colouring—the dazzling white chin and 
throat, and the rich tawny back with shining black 
stripes. All at once he picked up my scent on the path 
by which I had approached the hide, and with a single 
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bound he cleared the five-foot barbed-wire fence and 
disappeared, still without a sound, into the jungle. 

The rusa, similar to the sambur of India, a huge dark- 
coloured deer with massive horns, used to come out at 
night to eat the tapioca leaves, and in the day-time I 
often saw the smaller and brightly coloured kijang , or 
barking deer. One day I heard a thudding noise, and 
caught a glimpse of that rare animal the serigala , or 
wild dog of the jungle—the only one I ever saw, though 
I heard them hunting often enough. 

Among other jungle animals which I saw were the 
leaf-eating monkeys; the pig-tailed and crab-eating 
monkeys; the graceful gibbon who, with pathetic wail¬ 
ing cries, swings himself from tree to tree by his long 
arms; the scaly ant-eater that rolls itself into a ball; the 
slow lorris, like a teddy-bear; and innumerable porcu¬ 
pines, squirrels, tree-rats and flying foxes. And last, but 
by no means least, there was the Malayan honey-bear, 
which the aborigines say is the only animal that a tiger 
is afraid of. 

Like most animals in the jungle honey-bears are very 
fond of the durian, and we often saw their claw maria 
on the trunks of the durian trees, and their tracks all 
round: tracks just like the footmarks of men except that 
all the toes are the same size. But I only actually saw a 
bear once in all those years. I came upon him suddenly, 
but he shambled off noisily downhill, and soon I heard 
him and another bear with him, roaring angrily some 
distance away. As we were almost starving at that time, 
and bear steak is very tasty, I went after them, though 
I only had an old single-barrelled shot-gun with me and 
a few home-made cartridges. I was stalking along a path 
in the direction from which I had last heard them roar¬ 
ing, when I suddenly met one walking slowly towards 
me, swinging his black and white head from side to side. 
I went down on one knee, waiting until he was only a 
few yards away, and then shot. Unfortunately the single 
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ball of lead grazed off his head, and with a furious roar 
he came straight at me. I ran away as fast as I could— 
which was very fast indeed—and by the time I had 
poked the old cartridge case out with a stick and re¬ 
loaded, he had disappeared into a formidable thicket 
where some trees had fallen. As I had not come into the 
jungle to be lulled by a bear, I ran back to the camp 
some miles distant, and returned with a service rifle and 
some Chinese comrades. But it was raining very hard 
by then, and we could find no trace of him, though 
above the noise of the rain beating on the leaves over¬ 
head, we did hear a loud thud as of a heavy object 
falling. I have since heard that bears often drop straight 
down a tree if they are in a hurry. 

Next to the elephant and tiger, the most exciting 
animal in the jungle is the seladang, or wild bison, an 
enormous creature with an evil reputation'—some say 
the most dangerous animal in the world. The old bulls 
are said sometimes to charge on sight, and if wounded 
they will pursue you relentlessly. If you climb a tree 
they will wait all night if necessary for you to drop 
down with exhaustion. As in the case of the rhinos 
and tapirs, I often saw their tracks and their mud 
wallows, but rarely saw the animals themselves. 

I only once got a shot at a seladang. I saw this enor¬ 
mous animal, about six feet high at the shoulder, brows¬ 
ing in the jungle. I saw that he was feeding slowly in a 
certain direction, so I placed myself well ahead of him, 
having noticed carefully what trees were climbable in an 
emergency, I waited on one knee with my old shot-gun 
ready. All at once I heard a slight sound, and saw his 
colossal form just a few yards in front of me. As I aimed 
at his heart, I seemed to be pointing the gun well up 
into the air. I smelt a sweet cow-dungy smell, and pulled 
the trigger. Fortunately, perhaps, the gun misfired. 
There was a noise like a Bren-gun carrier being driven 
at speed through the jungle, and then silence. 
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Living and Reading 

I SUPPOSE most of us, at one time or another, have 
pondered on the old problem of what books we should 
take with us, if, like Robinson Crusoe, we had to spend 
a year or more on a desert island, or at least away from 
such signs of civilisation as bookshops and lending 
libraries. This matter has more than academic interest 
for me, because I have many times had to make this 
selection, twice on Arctic expeditions of between a year 
and eighteen months, and once, when preparing to go 
behind the Japanese lines in Malaya for as much as 
three and a half years—though I had no idea then that 
it would be for so long. Not, as a matter of fact, that it 
would have made much difference if I had known, as I 
became a fugitive after the first few weeks and had to 
leave my precious books behind me. 

On an expedition, books are even more important 
than in normal life. In the first place, one’s human 
contacts are limited to the other members of the expedi¬ 
tion and perhaps to a certain number of natives. There 
are no other forms of entertainment available, such as 
having a pint at the ‘local’ or going to the theatre or the 
cinema; and again, after a strenuous day driving a dog 
sledge or climbing a mountain, one is in a more than 
usually receptive state of mind. Last, but by no means 
least, when you are hibernating, so to speak, through an 
Arctic winter, or lying up in a blizzard, you are in the 
happy position of being able to read for ten or twelve 
hours a day with a clear conscience, because there is 
absolutely nothing else you could or should be doing. 

For these reasons the absence of books, or having the 
wrong sort of books on an expedition, can cause utter 
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misery. In the Malayan jungle, where I was living with 
illiterate Chinese guerrillas and saw no European for a 
year on end, and when I had nothing to do and was 
merely existing in the jungle, often very sick with 
malaria, the lack of reading material was far worse 
than the loneliness, the frustration, the fevers, or even 
the Japs themselves. 

Occasionally, but very occasionally, the Chinese in 
their visits to the outside world used to bring back a few 
books which they had found, perhaps in a deserted 
planter’s bungalow. In this way I got hold of a most 
varied selection of books. One day they brought me 
Ivanhoe, then—how delighted I was—an omnibus edi¬ 
tion of William Morris, also Zane Grey’s The Man of the 
Forest —a very apt choice, Baroness Orczy’s The Bronze 
Eagle , a very early Arnold Bennett called Buried. Alive , 
and even a Sexton Blake, The Murdered Mahout. 

One day they brought me a book called Portrait of 
Clare. To save weight they had removed the cover, and 
the title-page too. I loved that book; in fact I quite lost 
my heart to Clare—not that she had much competition. 
It was the only book that I had at that time, and as I 
read and re-read it I tried to puzzle out who had written 
it. The style was reminiscent of Walpole or Galsworthy, 
yet I was certain I knew the titles of all their books. It 
was not till three years later that I discovered who the 
author was—Francis Brett Young. 

But I was not always so lucky. Once the carriers said 
they had some books for me and, as I had had nothing 
to read for several months, I was very excited; but out of 
the sack of rice in which they always had to hide any- 
thingsuspicious, there emerged, first, a treatise on shoeing 
horses written in 1873, then a series of technical manuals 
on the cultivation of rubber and palm oil, and finally 
the enormous illustrated catalogue of a manufacturer 
of surgical appliances from which, as a matter of fact, 
I learned a great deal about life. 
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There is, of course, a certain attraction, or at any rate 
a gamble, in having your books chosen by a Chinese 
who cannot even read the titles, but personally I prefer 
to make the choice myself; and that choice, I find, falls, 
roughly speaking, into three categories, because there 
are really three main kinds of predicament in which you 
can find yourself on an expedition. 

There are the times when you come in after a long 
day’s travel and both your muscles and nerves have 
been exercised to their full. What you need, above all 
things, is to relax—not for a long period, but in that 
delectable hour between cooking and eating your eve¬ 
ning meal and falling asleep. You are probably enjoying 
a pipe and you don’t want to have to concentrate too 
much. The style and the subject must beguile and en¬ 
chant, yet the matter should be serious enough to 
occupy your thoughts—if need be—during the next 
day’s toil. 

Sir Thomas Browne is my first choice. I cannot tell 
you how many times I have read Urn Burial and The 
Garden of Cyrus. Those magnificent phrases enclosing a 
hard core of wisdom. ‘But the iniquity of oblivion 
blindly scattereth her poppy and deals with the memory 
of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity.’ 

I have also taken C. E. Montague’s The Right Place 
with me on almost every expedition, so that by now I 
know much of it by heart; and on one occasion, when 
three of us had to undertake what turned out to be a 
most unpleasant twelve-day journey across the main 
range of mountains in Malaya, hacking every inch of 
the way with our jungle knives, we carried only one 
book with us, in order to save weight. We took The 
Right Place. I used to read a few pages aloud every eve¬ 
ning in the short period between pulling the leeches off 
our bodies and giving ourselves up to the nightly on¬ 
slaught of mosquitoes. 

Surtees would have a very high place in this category 
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of desultory reading, especially Handley Cross and Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour. I have also included Dickens, 
especially Pickwick Papers, which I once read four times 
in as many months, having no other book except the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary —which, incidentally, I read 
from cover to cover. 

For occasions of this kind it would also be well to 
include an anthology of poetry, though personally, for 
some peculiar reason, I have been quite unable to read 
poetry since I was abouL twenty-five; though before that 
time I not only read a great deal of poetry, but memor¬ 
ised long passages. As a boy, when I used to spend much 
of my time wild-fowling on the shores of Morecambe 
Bay, while I was waiting for the evening flight, I learnt 
amongst other poems the whole of Omar Khayyam, 
Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’, The Shropshire Lad and 
The Ancient Manner, and since that time, when bereft of 
reading matter, I have consoled myself by reciting and 
often for the first time really understanding, poetry I 
learnt in my youth. 

The second kind of situation in which you find your¬ 
self on an expedition is usually interspersed with long 
periods of exertion and excitement. You decide, or are 
forced by the weather or other uncontrolled circum¬ 
stances to take a rest, perhaps for a day or two. You 
need something to take you right away from your 
present surroundings, which are probably either ex¬ 
tremely uncomfortable, or unpleasantly hazardous. I 
can remember in Greenland once, on returning from 
an arduous and exciting winter sledge journey, that I 
read the two volumes of Sir William Rothenstein’s 
Men and Memories, and by sheer contrast was enchanted 
by the vivid descriptions of pictures and people, and by 
the intimate conversations with celebrities—poets, play¬ 
wrights and artists. 

Similarly, in the Malayan jungle, a friendly Chinese 
sent me the two-volume paper edition of Dame Laura 
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Knight’s delightfully racy autobiography, Oil and Grease¬ 
paint. Here, again, the glimpses of racecourses, circuses, 
boxing booths, and particularly the colourful descrip¬ 
tions of life behind the scenes of theatre and ballet, 
made a most satisfying contrast to my dreary surround¬ 
ings and the monotonous green twilight of the jungle. 
In extreme physical discomfort, when one’s chief mental 
preoccupation is to keep alive, the mind also lests with 
pleasure on such writers as Jane Austen, Trollope and 
Oliver Goldsmith in their secure drawing-room world 
with its fixed conventions and clearly defined values. 

The third situation in which you may find yourself is 
when quite a long period of inactivity is forced upon 
you for weeks, or even months; for example, during the 
Polar winter. Then you need something long and 
absorbing, something with plenty of action and excite¬ 
ment in it to counteract the monotony. In these con¬ 
ditions I have enjoyed, above all, Moby Dick, Quiller- 
Couch’s Dead Man’s Rock, all Stevenson—particularly, 
perhaps, The Ebb Tide —and Dumas’s The Three Mus¬ 
keteers and The Count of Monte Cristo. In Malaya once, 
when I was completely incapacitated with jungle ulcers, 
I remember being quite carried away by George Eliot’s 
Silas Manner, and on another occasion in Greenland 
during a four-day blizzard on the Ice Cap, I twice read 
right through Vanity Fair. 

It is remarkable how several exciting events on 
expeditions are still indissolubly connected in my mind 
with certain incidents in the book I happened to be 
reading at the time. I think, in particular, of that 
incident I have already described when John Rymill, 
the Australian, and I, in the course of a winter sledge 
journey in East Greenland, were camping far out on 
the sea ice. During the evening a terrific gale came up, 
and we were afraid that the pack-ice might break up 
beneath us. The blizzard was so strong that it was quite 
impossible to travel. There was absolutely nothing we 
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could do about it, so to take our minds off our troubles 
I read aloud during that night the whole of Stevenson’s 
New Arabian Nights, though the roaring of the gale was 
so loud that sometimes I could not make myself heard. 
I was reading that thrilling story, ‘The Pavilion on the 
Links’, and had just got to the part where the Italians 
set fire to the house in which Northmere and Huddle- 
stone are besieged, when there was a terrifying rending 
noise, and the whole tent heeled over. Pulling up the 
ground sheet, we discovered that a diagonal crack had 
appeared right across the floor, and during the night it 
gradually widened until we could see salt water through 
it. It was out of the question to re-pitch the tent, so we 
moved our sleeping-bags onto the same side of the crack 
and went on reading. The next morning, when the wind 
died down, we saw that there was open water on three 
sides of us, but, fortunately, sea-ice still connected us to 
the land. ' , 

In the same way, my first encounter with a polar 
bear will always’be. connected in my mind with that 
wonderful incident in' Handley Cross when James Pigg 
is asked by Jorrocks to find put what sort of a night it is; 
he accidentally opens cupboard door instead of the 
window and exclaims: ‘Plellish dark, and smells of 
cheese’. At that time four of us, during the course of a 
small boat survey, were camping out on a sandy spit 
between two fjords. I had just read this passage aloud 
to the others and we were convulsed with laughter when 
all at once one of them said, ‘Ssh, there’s a bear outside’. 
And sure enough, in the sudden silence, we could hear 
a bear snuffling and growling just outside. Next morning 
we found tracks within a few yards of the tent, and had 
a wonderful view of a mother bear and her cub swim¬ 
ming past our camp. I still cannot re-read these two 
passages without being transported back to Greenland, 
and hearing the bear growling and the rending noise 
of the ice. 



LIVING AND READING 
But to 1 eturn to the original question of what books 
to take on an expedition. Clearly the answer must be 
different for each person and must depend on where 
you are going, and under what conditions and for how 
long; but it would be entirely wrong to assume that the 
interests and excitement of new and varied experiences 
can ever do away with the necessity for reading material, 
and leave you (this has happened to me more than 
once) with nothing to read except the descriptions and 
advertisements on your food tins. 
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